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An internship is required of doctoral programs in 
vocational-technical education programs funded under Section 552 of 
the Education Professions Development Act; the programs of the 11 
original EPDA 552 institutions were investigated, and the results are 
presented. The historical background of internship in the Onited 
States is developed in a 25-page section, appended by a 10- page 
annotated bibliography. On-site visitations to the 11 institutions 
disclosed wide variations, particularly in the area of implementation 
(financial remuneration, course credit, student role in negotiating, 
advisor role, and orientation) ; the section is 25 pages. A 68-page 
indepth evaluation of the internship at Rutgers Oniversity indicates 
that there is general support for the internship concept; further 
study of the relationship of the internship to career goals is 
required. Guidelines for the 30-page Internship Manual, which 
contains suggestions for the implementation and evaluation of an 
internship program, were formulated from an analysis and synthesis of 
these data. Among the recommendations contained in the 40-page 
summary are that the internship component be continued after 
termination of EPDA 552 projects, but with evaluation provisions. 
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ComUinin- tluory with practical experience through the mcdiutn of nn 
iuturnr.]up hnr, Umz hvc.a ac-knovlccU',oa by divorr.c fields (ti-edicine, social 
work, etc.) ns an efficient and offoctivc method for training competent 
practitioners, but "t has only recently been incorporated into advance 
dee-»^e programs in vocational- technical education. An internship is one 
of the two requirements of doctoral programs funded under Section 552 of 
tlK' Educatica Professions Development Act; however, little was known 
about the objectives, implementation, or moans of evaluating the intern- 
ship program<5 at the eleven original EPDA 552 institutions. In addition, 
Rutgers' experience with the internship as an integral part of the doc- 
toral program since the program's inception in 1966 afforded fertile 
ground for an in-depth study of students who had completed the requirement. 

Four major objectives were established for the studyi (1) to gather 
available and current historical data on the internship (and similar) 
programs engaged in by doctoral students at Rutgers and the ten other 
EPDA 552 institutior in the field of Vocational-Technical Education; 
(2) to summarize these data as to the variables found including initial 
agreement, type of internship, duration, experiences gained, responsi 
bilities, financial arrangements, etc.; (3) to evaluate the internship 
program as an integral part of the doctorate in vocational-technical 
education at Hutgors; and (4) to analyze and synthesize informc :ion 
derived from the study and develop a manual on internship which might 
include alternative strategies for implementation. The final report, 
consisting o£ five separately bound sections, presents the; results of 
the invest ligation. 



Data for the Gtudy vc-re obrainod through a review of the literature 
to develop Ihc hi.lorical hackrround of Ihv. intcrnr,hip in the United 
States, oa-i:itc vi.Uationo to all of the oricinal KPDA 552 institutions, 
and an iu-de.pth evaluation of the Rutgers Intci*nship Program. Guide- 
lines for thu Intcrr.ship Manual, which forr.is Tart V of this study c^nd 
contains auggcstiou:; for thd' implementation and evaluation of an intern- 
ship program, were fcumulated from an analysis and synthesis of those 

data. The manual incorporates raany of the reconn^endations made in the 

V. 

study. 

Findings from the on-site visitations disclosed that the internship 
varied from institution to institution in a number of iinportant respects, 
with the greatest diversity occurring in the area of its implementation. 
Little or no unlComity existed in such aspects as: financial remunera- 
tion, course credit, role of the student in negotiating the internship, 
role of the adviser, and pre- internship orientation and/or experiences. 
Areas of consensus included agreement as to the goals and objectives of 
internship and the need to insure a "tailor-made" experience for each 
intern. The in-depth evaluation of the internship at Rutgers indicated 
that there is generi?l support for the internship concept; however, further 
study of the relationship of the internship to career goals is required. 
Among the recomr,\endations made were that the internship component^ be con- 
tinued by all participating institutions after termination of EPDA 552 
projects and that definite provisions to evaluate the internship as moU 
as the intern's proj^;rcss be established. 
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Introduction 



An internship type of requirement for the advanced degree, 
which features working and learning in a clinical setting, has 
been established practice for years in other fields (medicine, 
social work etc.) but has only recently been incorporated into 
advanced degree programs in vocational- technical education. An 
internship is one of the two required components of doctoral 
programs funded under Section 552 of the Education Professions 
Development Act, the other being the availability of a broad 
based program leading to the advanced degree in vocational- 
technical education. 

It was felt that possibly the term "internship" may be 
common to all EPDA 552 institutions, but objectives, imple- 
mentation and means of evaluation might vary widely from uni- 
versity to university. Since Rutgers had had the most 
experience with the internship it was in a unique position to 
both gather descriptive data concerning the internship programs 
at the eleven original EPDA 552 institutions and to conduct 
an in-depth stuay of the students who had fulfilled this 
requirement at Rutgers. (The seven remaining EPDA 552 programs 
had just been funded, thus were not included in the study.) 

The objectives of this study were outlined as follows r 

1. To gather available and current historical data on 
the inUirnchip (and similar) protframs engnqcd in by doctoral 
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students at Hutgern and the ot:v?r ten KPDA 552 institutions in 
the fiuld ol" Vocational-Technical Education. 

2. To summarize these data as to the variables found: 
initial agroon-nnt, type of internship, duration, experiences 
gained, responsibilities, financial arranqements, etc. 

3. To evaluate the internship program as an integral 
part of the doctorate in Vocational-Technical Education at 
Rutgers . 

4. To analyze and synthesize information derived from 
the study and develop a manual on internship. It was antici- 
pated that this manual would include alternative strategies 
for implcwontation. 

This final report consists of five sections: 

Part I is a summary of the entire project, including 

conclusions and recommendations 
Part II traces the development of the internship as a 

component of advanced degree programs in the 

United States 

Part III is a detailed report of data gathered on-site 
at the eicven original liPDA 552 institutions 

Part IV is an evaluative study of the internship at 
Rutgers University 

Part V is a manual which includes suggestions for implc- 
ir.cntation anci evaluation of an internship rrcnram 
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Each section of this final report is bound separately 
so that it may be distributed as a single docunicnt. For 
instance, it is anticipated that Parts III and V will be 
v;idely circulated. 

Procedures 

Introduction 

Since final funding was somewhat delayed, it seemed advis- 
able to divide the study into four discrete parts at least 
three of which could proceed concurrently. They wer^^r (a) 
hir.torical; (b) on-site visitations; (c) evaluation of the 
Rutgers prograro; and (d) preparation of the Internship Manual. 

The responsibility for gathering and synthesizing the his- 
torical data was the primary responsibility of Florence Mintz, 
Rcijcarch Assistant fcr the project. At the tine Mrs. Mintz 
was a doctoral student in the departir.ent and this assignment, 
research assistant half- time for the entire acadeiT»ic year, con- 
stituted partial fulfillment of her internship. Since Mrs. 
Mintz had as her objective college teaching, this type of intern 
ship appeared most appropriate inasn<uch as persons serving on 
college faculties are often very much involved in re?5earch 
projects. 

The on-site visitations and development of the Intcrnnhip 
Manual were the sole responsibility of Ijaine V.*. Iiouro, Pro- 
ject Director. I'rom the outset, it wan determined that one 



person should n;»^kc nil on-site visitationB. It was felt that 
thir. pirocodure wculd provide data which would be more con- 
sistent and if a bias existed, at least the same bias would 
be in operation across institutions. 

The in-depth evaluation of the Rutgers Internship Prograiii 

was a team effort. Both Dr. House and Mrs. Mintz were actively 
involved. 

Historical Review 

The intent of this part of the project was to provide an 
historical review of the literature relating to the internship 
in diverse fields. A major emphasis was to be on the intern- 
ship in education, vocational-technical education in particular, 
as related to the advanced degree. 

The two primary objectives of this part of the project 
were: (a) to review the best thinking in the field? and (b) 
to provide an extensive bibliography-reference list which 
might prove useful to scholars in the field. 

Although the internship, by extension, may be traced back 
to the pre-Biblical times, for the purposes of this project 
this historical association seemed most tenuous. It was 
decided to limit the historical review to the internship as 
implcicnted in various programs leading to the advanced degree 
in the United .States. 

Tiio dei.iijn of the ntudy wan to proceed from the general 
to the spccilic. fiany resources — including ERIC, Dissertation 
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Abstracts, books and journals, articles, were utilized to 
obtain basic inforn'ation. Material deemed pertinent to this 
project were summarized and synthesized, the intent being to 
provide an account n-ore factual than critical in nature. 

Historical data related to internship programs at the 
eleven EPDA 552 institutions was not, for the most part, 
available in the literature. Therefore, it was decided to 
seek this information as each of the institutions was visited. 

On-site Visitations 

This was the field survey portion of the project. Its 
purpose was to arrive at a -state of the art" description of 
the internship as. inxplemented in the eleven original EPDA 552 
institutions. Included were a description of current practices 
in planning, implementing and evaluating the internship. 

On-site visitations were made to all of the institutions 
between October, 1971 and February, 1972 (Table 1). Prior to 
making these visitations, each institution had been contacted 
to procure the r.ost recent catalog describing the advanced 
degree program in vocational-technical education. Data 
gathered from catalogues were helpful but the primary reliance 
was placed on data gathered on-site, since such data wore 
up-to-date and included material which can only be gathered 
in porr.onal interviews. 

licforc making any on-site visitations, an Interview 
nch<-(hjle (see AppcndiiK) was drawn up. This schedule was 
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TABLE 1 



ON-SITE VISITATION SCHEDULE 



ELLIVEM ORIGINAL EPDA 552 INSTITUTIONS 
OCTOBER, 1971 TO FEBRUARY, 1972 



State 

California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 



Institution 
UCLA 

Colorado State U. 
U. of Connecticut 
U. of Georgia 
U. of Illinois 
U. of Minnesota 
Rutgers 

North Carolina 
State U. 

The Ohio State U. 

Oklahoma State U. 

Oregon State U. 



Date 

12-15-71 

1-19-72 

10-7-71 

10- 28-71 

1- 5-72^ 

11- 4-71 
N/A 

12- 8-71 

11- 3-71 

12- 15-71 

2- 9-72^ 



Rescheduled from 11-22-71. 
'Reschcculed from 12-9-71, 
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designed to gather data concerning: 

1. The doctoral program in general; years in operation, 
size, curriculum etc. 

2. Developirent of the internship program. 

3. Goals of the internship and how they were established. 

4. Implementation ol the internship, including role of 

(a) cooperating agency, (b) university, and (c) intern, 

5. Evaluation of the internship program, including long- 
range plans. 

It was felt that each internship program must be studied 
in the context of the doctoral program as a whole. As pre- 
viously stated, historical data concerning the internship were 
not elsewhere available, nor was information concerning goals 
and objectives, so questions concerning both were included in 
the Interview Schedule. Items related to implementation were 
generated from experience with the internship at Rutgers. 

Evaluation of the Doctoral Internship at Rutgers 

The primary objective of this phase of the project was to 
evaluate the internship as im.plemented at Rutgers University 
and to make rccommcndationB for modification if indicated. An 
additional objective was to separate out evaluation of the per- 
formance of an individual intern during the internship from an 
overall evaluation of the internship as a concept. Although 
this secondary objective was not clearly defined in the 
original funcUnq propor.nl it was felt that it should be 
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incorporated in tho study. As it happened, results obtained 
in the un-site visitations underscored the importance of this 
distinction. 

The evaluation consisted of: 

1. An analysis of the files of each student who had com- 
pleted the internship at Rutgers in an effort to 
determine if the objectives of the internship had 
been accomplished. 

2. Expansion of the monthly luncheoti-seminars at which 
students enrolled in the internship report orally to 
faculty and other students. 

3. A feedback seminar in which persons from cooperating 
agencies were invited to present 'cheir views con- 
cerning the internship program. 

Prior to the inception of this project, Charles C. 
Drawbaugh, Chairman of the Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education at Rutgers, had decided to publish as the first of 
a series of monographs entitled Education Information Series, 
a critique of the internship at Rutgers. The primary purpose 
of this monograph was to determine if the stated goals of the 
internship at Rutgers had been fulfilled. 

The first draft of this monograph had been completed by 
Spring 1971 and analyzed the records of the first 55 interns 
at Rut<tC'rs. The study was updated to include all 81 students 
who hiid complc't.c-d or enrolled in the internship through the 
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Fall 1971 semester. All data were gathered from the students' 
folder which includes: (a) educational and work history, (b) 
memorandum of understanding, and (c) log and/or final report 
of internship • 

For the past few years, it has been a pra-ticc at Rutgers 
to hold a series of monthly luncheon-seminars concerned with 
the internship. Attendance at these luncheons is mandatory 
for students enrolled in the internship; faculty and other 
students are always welcome and interns are encouraged to 
invite their supervisor from the cooperating agency to at 
least one seminar. During the course of a semester, each 
intern is responsible for making an oral presentation, not to 
exceed 15 minutes, concerning his or her internship experience 
{This time slot is rigorously adhered to') During the time 
covered by this project detailed data were kept concorninq 
attendance at these luncheon-seminars since this appeared 

pertinent to the project. 

Provision was also made for feedback frotii the- field. In 
April 1972 the luncheon-seminar was devoted to a f< «MiJuu K 
session in which three individuals who had supc-rvi .'u ci r.tu.i.i.ts 
who were fulfilling the internship in their nqmcy w-r.- 
invited to come and speak about the internf.hip ..s n.-fH-i.-l 
concept as well as to assess the internship th.y h...i 
its on-going implementation in their particu)..r i n- t i , ut , . . 
Each of the three participants had had at l.^^t twc< • 
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interning undur him. One had provided internships for seven 
doctoral students and in addition had hired two of them. 
After the presentations, thost* ptesent assembled into work 
groups where they reacted to a scries of questions which had 
been previously prepared. This instrument may be found in 
Appendix A. One of the major questions had to do with the 
opinion of doctoral students at Rutgers concerning the type 
of evaluation which should be made of their performance as 
interns . 

This v/as the firfc:t time that any formal feedback session 
had been held. Since by that time eighty-nine students had 
enrolled in the internship, and self -evaluation and on-going 
asoe.'isment of current practices are so important, both faculty 
and students of the department lent full support to the feed- 
back session. It was also felt that this session would pro- 
vide supporting data for ..the internship manual. 

' Preparation of the Internship Manual 

Data collected from the historical review, the on-site 
visitations and the evaluation of the Rutgers internship pro- 
gram were analyzed and synthesized to formulate the guidelines 
for this monograph. Although all data contributed to its 
development, the greatest input was obtained from the on-site 
visitations and the in-depth evaluation of the doctoral intern- 
ship at Rutgers. 
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The guidelines lollow the outline suggested by the inter- 
view schedule and synthecijre data gathered in the field as 
well as in-put received from the luncheon seminars, the feed- 
back session and the Corman and Sakiey dissertations. It must 
be emphasized that at no time was the intent to merely des- 
cribe the internship program as implemented at Rutgers. 

Problems Encountered 

The major problem encountered in the historical review 
portion of the study was to determine how much and how little 
to include. A good deal has been written about internships 
or similar field experiences in connection with advanced 
degree programs. It was difficult to determine which studies 
were central to the problem and which others, although inter- 
esting, were of little importance. The only other problem 
was the one frequently encountered in research of this type — 
knowing that a research study or journal article exists but 
being unable to locate the primary source. 

The on-site visitations posed no insurmountable problems, 
although since the EPDA 552 directors are extremely busy, the 
visitations were difficult to schedule. At times it was 
necessary to reschedule a visitation but for the most part 
this portion of the project proceeded snoov.hly. During the 
interview itself the Interview Schedule proved a tremendous 
help. by incnnr> of this schedule it was possible to qnthor the 
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essential inlomation in a tima period often not exceeding 
two or three hours. In fact, in most cases time required to 
travel to the institution and back far exceeded time spent 
in interviewing. Although financially this is regrettable, 
it also was unavoidable since this study was not based in the 
geographical center of the United States. 

Results 

Historical Development 

The development of the internship concept in programs 
leading to the advanced degree in education and other disci- 
plines has been traced. Minimal attention was given in this 
part or the report to the development of the internship in the 
eleven EPDA institutions. Since most of the doctoral programs 
themselves were relatively new, and the internship had been a 
requirement for an even shorter period of time, there was 
very little in the literature to provide data for this portion 
of the project. Thus it was determined to handle the develop- 
ment of the internship at the EPDA 552 institutions in the 
discussion of on-site visitations. 

Disciplines offering the internship which were covered 
are: the medical internship; the hospital administration 
internship; the internship in social work? the internship in 
public administration; the master of artf, and five-year pro- 
grams; the internship in educational administration; and the 
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intfcirnship in vocational-technical education. Typically, the 
medical internship lasts one calendar year and the intern 
spends a given period of time in each of the major services 
or departments of the hospital. The internship is not legally 
mandated in almost one-half of the states in order to enter 
medical practice. 

The hospital administration internship is closely modeled 
on tho medical internship, and dates from the mid-thirties. 
There are only 18 graduate degree programs in hospital admin- 
istration which seems a small number considering the size of 
the United States. All but three require some form of intern- 
ship. 

Internships in social work evolved as a result cf the 
"Great Depression" of the thirties. This internship is closely 
linked with masters rather than doctoral programs; in fact 
some sort of field experience is found in such baccalaureate 
degree programs as exist in the field. There is no specific 
format associated with these internships. 

The internship in public administration also dates from 
the thirties and has been called one cf the more stable and 
better organized of inter;. r:hlp programs. It is found at all 
levels of government — local, Bta*-o and federal. New York 
State has been in the .furcfront in pursuing active development 
and provision of internt)i?p experiences. 
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In the field of edvication, the internship is amorphous 
in character, definition and design. Programs of study 
incorporating an internt.hip may be found at all levels of 
education from undergraduate to post-doctoral. Concern with 
urban problems and persistent demand for more relevant teach- 
ing methods have culminated in an adaptation of the internship 
concept. Most have been initiated by universities located in 
large metropolitan areas. 

Normally the internship extends over a full academic year 
and maintains a ratio of about four days work off -campus to 
one day of formal study in a university setting. However, 
practices concerning the selection of interns, credit for the 
internship, course work/internship integration, placement of 
the internship in the academic program and supervision have 
remained, to differing degrees, undecided or unresolved for 
the internship in administration. Despite wide diversity in 
implementation, many studies attest to the fact that the intern- 
ship has the potential to make a major contribution, particularly 
when the intern's previous experience in a certain field is 
limited or non-existent. 

Intensive training programs to prepare administrators and 
educators in vocational-technical education have also featured 
the intcrnsiiip component. Spurred by both state and federal 
efforts to extend vocational-technical education, the newly 
formed leadernhip training programs adopted the internship 
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apprcuch to t'oci litntc the integration of thoory and practice. 
Since the late sixties New York State, the University of 
Michigan, Colorado State, the University of Georgia and 
Rutgers have played leadership roles in adapting the intern- 
ship concept to vocational education. 

Formally structured graduate programs in vocational- 
technical education have endorsed and encouraged the internship 
concept. It has been felt that the internship in vocational- 
technical education can holw^ greater implication for encom- 
passing the full range of educational activities, both inside 
and outside of the institutional setting, than the more 
narrowly conceived role of its predecessors. Only general 
guidelines have been generated thus farr nevertheless the 
status accorded the internship has generally been recognized 
as requiring a high level of competency, sophisticated kinds 
of CKperiences differing in degree of realism, responsibility 
for decision-making, and financial remuneration. 

In sun-jnary, since the introduction of the internship in 
m.edicine during the late nineteenth century, other professions 
have tailored the concept to fit immediate and future training 
needs. Guidelines for the internship vary with profession or 
discipline; hc^wever, there was general agreement in the 
literature that the internship may be %'iewod as the most 
efficient and effective method to combine theory and practice 
while the student is developing con.petency in bin chorion field. 
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On-site Visitations 

The detailed account of the findings from the on-nite 
visiiaiiotis mixy be f oun ' in Part III of this report. The 
most important findings and conclusions arc outlined in the 
paragraphs which follow. 

It was anticipated that the internship would vary con- 
siderably from institution to institution, particularly inso- 
far as implementation of the concept is concerned. Such proved 
to be the case. Institutions varied in size, geographical 
location, proximity to the State Departments of Educration, 
number of students enrolled in the doctoral program in 
Vocational-Technical Education, and school in which the pro- 
gram is housed. Ml of these factorr. potentially could affect 
the internship — particularly in its implementation. 

Doctoral programs in the original' EPDA 552 institutions 
shared several characteristics: 

1. All programs are relatively new — the first was insti- 
tuted in 1962 whereas others admitted their first students 
into this program as late as 1970. 

2. In general, the total number of students enrolled in 
the doctoral program in Vocational-Technical Education was 50 
or less with EPDA Fellows accounting for approximately 1/3 of 
the total. A notable exception was the enrollment at Hutaers 
where the total number of doctoral .students was in excess uT 
125, thus mcjkim 1 PDA Tc. Hows definitely in the minority. As 
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has been i»x^ntionud provioualy, exact enrollment data were 
difficult to pbtain. A contributing factor may have been the 
fact that most of thase institutions offer the advanced degree 
in the traditional service areas as well as a broad-based pro- 
gram leading to the advanced degree in Vocational-Technical 
Education. At Rutgers, all doctoral students in the depart- 
ment pursue a broad-based program. 

3. In institutions offering only one advanced degree, 
the type of degree offered (i.e. the Ed.D. or Ph.D.) did not 
appear to be a factor in determining either the type cr imple- 
mentation of the internship. In the four institutions offer- 
ing both the Ed.D. and the Ph.D., particularly where the Ph.D. 
is looked upon as a research degree and the Ed.D. as a 
practitioner's degree, there appeared to be a relationship 
between the type of internship and the degree program. 

Evolu tion of the Internship Concept 

At three institutions (Colorado State, Oregon State and 
Rutgers) the internship was part of a program prior to EPDA 
S32 funding. At the University of Georgia and UCLA the intern- 
ship, in somewhat different form, has always been available as 
an option. At the remaining institutions the internship was 
a new component of the doctoral program. In fact, at the 
Dnivorsity of Minnesota the internship was still in the 
( • vo 1 u t i on a r y j > r o co r. . 
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Almost all of the institutions had devoted time to 
planning the internship. Procedures used included: (a) 
advisory con^nittces, (b) special EPDA 552 coRimittecr;, and 
(c) planning grants from the state or federal governments. 
Most directors felt that careful prior planning was essential 
but not all produced evidence that such planning had taken 
place. 

There was general agreement that the internship should 

be: 

1. planned experience (s) supervised by a professional 
with recognized competencies in the field 

2. new, practical work experience in an unfamiliar 
setting 

3. transition from past employment to implementation 
of career goals 

Ejcperiences gained in the internship should be critically 
examined, analyzed and internalized. Emphasis was placed 
upon the fact that the student should perform the work assign- 
ment of a professional a-id that functions of worker and 
learner should be carefully combined. Generally speaking, 
the emphasis was placed upon the former. 

Although the wording differed, all institutions had 
arrived at basically the same goals for the internship. And 
once arrived at, the goals have remained virtually unchanged. 
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TmpXew enta tion 

The most diversity was encountered in this aspect of 
the internship. A common theme ntressed was the need for 
flexibility. Internship experiences should be made available 
to the extent and intensity that students can most profit 
from them. Pertinent findings concerning the implementation 
of the internship are outlined below: 

1. At the time of the study, only two institutions 
(Rutgers and Oklahoma State) required the internship of all 
doctoral students. Although other institutions may follow 
suit, and some were planning to do so, the feeling was often 
expressed that this requirement is potentially discriminatory. 

2. Each internship should be "tailor-made" to fit the 
individual student, 

3. If the internship is not an on-going series cx 
experiences, it most often falls near the middle of the 
student's prograjn. 

4. Each internship is generally a full-time experience 
served in a single cooperating agency. 

5. There was no comn.on practice found in giving course 
credit for the internship, much less allov;ing credit toward 
a residency requirement (if such a requirement existed). 

6. Financial remuneration varied from absolutely nothing 
to a fairly substantial j;t ipcnd/salary . In institutions having 
a policy of dinr.llowinq ntipcndr. , this policy applied only to 
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E?DA fellows; it was expected that non-EPDA doctoral students 
would receive a remuneration. 

7. In institutions where memorandums of understanding 
were comnion practice {about two-thirds) , they tended to include 
the same provisions— i .e . duties of the cooperating agency, 
duties of the intern, responsibility of the educational insti- 
tution, title assigned to the intern, starting and ending 
dates and work hours, and financial remuneration. 

8. The role of the adviser in implementing the intern- 
ship was ill-defined. This was due to several factors: (a) 
in some institutions an internship coordinator had been 
appointed and assumed the major role in negotiating and 
monitoring the internship for all students; (b) some EPDA 552 
project directors played the major role; (c) often it is a 
joint responsibility shared by an internship coordinator, the 
adviser and even a doctoral coumttee. 

9. In terms of time and money, the internship is costly 
to negotiate and monitor. 

10. Assessment of student progress was carried on by means 
of seminars which varied in frc.iuency. Logs or journals were 
a common practice but on the whole few institutions had 
devised a means for syntemntically evaluating student progress. 

11. Cooperatinq agencies had been willing to accept the 
internship concoj ^- witu few if any ronorvntions . 
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12. Tor the mout part there was nc? planned relationship 
between the internship and the dissertation. However, students 
often identify a dissertation problem while pursuing the 
internship. In such cases cooperating agencies have provided 
access to dcita collection either during or after the intern- 
ship. 

Evaluation 

At the time of thr's study 248 students had served or were 
enrolled in the intej.nBhip. Except for Rutgers, EPDA Fellows 
constituted the bulk of the enrollment and most students were 
males . 

Except in the case of Rutgers where an in-depth evaluation 
of the internship is part of the current project, few if any 
plans had been formulated to evaluate the internship. In 
addition, the following must be noted: 

1. At least two institutions (Oregon State and Colorado 
State) had devised a format to evaluate the progress of the 
individual intern. 

2. There was a general lack of intent to make a long- 
range study of the internship program. 

3. There was sharp disaqrcement concerning the role of 
the supervisor in the cooperating agency in the evaluation of 
an individual student. 
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Summary 

The internship concept as implemented in the cloven 
original EPDA 552 institution.-^ varied as the institutions 
themselves differed. Yet there were aspects on which con- 
sensus was found. These included the goals or objectives of 
the internship, whether institutionalised in writing or avail- 
able merely in a verbal context. The need for insuring 
flexibility was repeatedly stressed, as well as the need to 
provide distinctly different experiences for each individual 
student. This was true v;hether the internr>hip was required 
of all students or only EPDA Fellows. 

The internship tended to be a full-time experience served 
in a single cooperating agency; if multiple internships were 
provided each was a separately negotiated full-time experience. 
There was such diversity in the types- of cooperating agencies 
that it may be said that any agency connected with the educa- 
tional process could be considered an appropriate internship 
site for a student if that agency was willing to provide 
experiences suited to the student's needs. Evaluation of the 
intern's experiences was primarily conducted through seminars, 
logs, and final written reports (although procedures for 
evaluation of the internship program were generally lacking) . 

There was little or no uniformity found in certain 
aspects of the internnhip. These include such matters a~: 
whether credit should be given, and if so counted toward a 
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resiaency rcquireiaont ; financial remuneration? role of the 

student in negotiating the internship; role of the adviser; 

and pre- internship orientation and/or experiences. 

The general impression was that the internship should be 

maintained as a component of the doctoral prograni in vocational 

technical education even though programs such as the EPDA 552 

projects may cease to be supported on the federal level. 

Directors at all institutions agreed that the internship was 

a viable concept--one that should be strongly encouraged, if 

not required of all students— although little data had been 

gathered to undergird this position. 

\ 

Evaluation of the Internship at Rutgers University 

The internship has been a required component of the 
doctoral program at Rutgers since its inception in 1966, As 
of Fall 1971, approximately 140 students had enrolled in the 
program and 81 had completed or were currently pursuing an 
internship. It was felt that the time had come to step back 
and look at the internship — particularly to ask if the intern- 
ship was fulfilling its stated objectives. 

Briefly sumniarized, the objectives of the internship at 
Rutgers are: 

1. to afford the intern the opportunity to put theory 
learned in his area of specialization (adminis- 
tration, rcr.carch or college teaching) into practice; 
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2. to rcuquire tlic intern to function in a milicnt some- 
what unfamiliar to him — one which requires the use 
of those skills normally associated with his chosen 
career; 

3. to aerve as a realistic transition from past employ- 
ment to future positions? and 

4. to allow the intern to serve simultaneously as pro- 
fessional employee, observer and student. 

The Monograph 

Analysis of department records led to a monograph, 
Internshi p, L eaderGhip, and the Advanced Degree in Vocational - 
Tec hnical Educati on at Rutgers University , which is reproduced 
in full in Part IV of thiF report. 

Included in this monograph are: a brief overview of the 
doctoral program in vocational- technical education at Rutgers; 
purposes of the internship; and an analysis of the extent to 
which the purposes had been achieved. 

Based on data obtained, it was concluded that the intern- 
ship had, to a great extent, fulfilled its various objectives. 
It was related to the field of specialization (administration, 
college teaching or research); the work setting was relatively, 
if not completely, unfamiliar; and the intern functioned as 
professional, observer and student. No assessment could be 
made concerning the internship as a vehicle for realistic 
transition from past to future cmploymont, since no few stu- 
dent:; (ten) hi\(i gradu«itod from XUt\ progrfim. 
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To be niore specific, it was found that: 

1. Students hvid served aa internn in 46 different 
cooperating agencies in eight (8) states. 

2. Students specializing in administration and research 
pursued internships closely related to these areas. 
The relationship was less clear in the college 
teaching option. 

3. Fourteen (3 4) students served the internship at 
their place of current employment. In some cases, 
the records clearly indicate that a completely 
different job had been developed for the intern. 

4. The department has received more requests for interns 
than it has been able to fill. 

Further, additional research is needed. Both students and 
supervisors in the cooperating agencies should be closely 
examined to determine their views concerning the objectives of 
the internship program and the extent to which these objectives 
have been fulfilled or should be modified. 

L unche on - Semin ars 

Attendance nt the monthly luncheon-seminars was extremely 
good. Kight seminars were held during the 1971-72 school year 
and a total of 337 persons attended. Attendance was mandatory 
only for those enrolled in the internship — a total of 33 during 
the year- — and they accounted for 132 of those present. Thus 
more than half, which included other students, faculty, admin- 
istrators and guof;t£;, atlt.?ndcd voluntarily. 
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These seminars provided an opportunity to hear about 
the interns' activities and fostered faculty-student inter- 
action. An unexpected outcome was the realization that many 
of the students could not communicate well in a 15-minute 
oral prenentation. The faculty is considering means to deal 
with this problem. 

Feedback Sessio n 

Greatest attendance during the spring was at the feedback 
session. The three speakers, all of whom had served as super- 
visors of at least two interns, were most favorable to the 
internship, felt that it should be maintained, and were willing 
to have more interns (if funding for stipends could be arranged) . 

Major recomnendations resulting from the small-group dis- 
cussions were: 

1. Evaluation should not be uniform for all interns ; 
logs and summary reports should be required. 

2. There should be a prc-intcrnship orientation- -perhaps 
even a series of meetings. 

3. One-third of those present felt that the internship 
should last longer than one semester. 

It should be noted that two doctoral dissertations have 
evolved from this aspect of the project. Gorman is evaluating 
the internr.hip from the ntucient's vantage point and Snkicy is 
focusing on the rupervisor in the cooDcrntinq agency, Both 
studicr, j.houlci t c »'ivailal.le in mid~l*^73. 
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Internship Manual 

This manual is presentod as Part V of this report. It 
represents a synthesis of data gathered over the past year 
and incorporates many of the recommendations which follov;. 

Recommendations 

For the doctoral internship in vocational-technical 
education: 

1. The internship is a viable concept and should be 
maintained by all participating institutions after 

• EPDA 552 projects have terminated — either as a 

required or strongly advocated component of the 
doctoral program. 

2. Goals should be arrived at through group process, 
preferably including administrators, department 
faculty, students and outside persons- -i.e. , State 
Department, other disciplines, industry, labor, etc, 

3. Goals and/or objectives should be stated in per- 
formance or behavioral terms and formalized in 
writing. 

4. £very effort must be made to preserve the flexibility 
in the implementation of internship programs found 

in this study. The fact that each individual intern- 
ship was 'tailor-made' for the student involved 
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generated more enthusiasm and support from all 
persons contacted in this study than any other 
single feature. 

Adequate time must be allowed for planning and 
negotiating each internship, regardless of who 
initiates, finalizes or monitors the intern. It is 
at this stage that the cooperating agency, through 
its representative (s) , must fully understand and 
support the purpose of the internship and their role 
in its achievement. 

Provision must be made to periodically insure that 
experiences gained in the internship should be 
critically examined, analyzed and internalized. 
Implementation of this recommendation can, and 
probably should, vary from institution to institution, 
from student to student. 

Each Institution should make definite provisions to 
evaluate the internship as a component of the doctoral 
program ar, well as the progress of the individual 
intern . 

Closer attention should be paid to the question of 
V/orknen's Compensation coverage while on the intern- 
ship. This is particularly important in the case of 
"part-time" Ftuclents not covered by a Student Health 
fee. 
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The rolo of the supervisor in the cooperating 
agency should be clearly defined. Again, this may 
vary across institutions and among individuals, 
further research: 

There is need for- a full-scale longitudinal study 
of doctoral students in vocational-technical edu- 
cation, one feature of this study should be a com- 
parison of the professional achievements and 
contributions of students who have served as intern- 
ship and those who have not. Related questions 
ir.ight include. 

(a) Is there a relationship between career goals 
and the internship? (For instance, does it help 
aspiring adjrinistrators more than aspirino 
researchers?) 

(b) Can personality and experiential characteristics 
be identified which indicate that an internship 
would be of minin-.al value in attaining career 
goals? 

There is a need to determine the minimal and optimal 
number of internships advisable- and their duration. 
The nature and value of pre-intornr.hip experiences 
("mini- intern&hips") should be examined. 
The co£t of ininlcmentinq the internnhip should he 
studied, probably on an intcr-disciplinary bnsis, 
usinq coKt-bcr.i 1 it amilysi;. techniques. 
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5. If EPDA Wi2 resources aro limited in the future, 

consideration should be given to funding the stipend 
for one or a scries of internships for all students 
pursuing the doctorate in vocational-technical edu- 
cation as an alternative to a 2 or 3-year "package" 
(i.e., dependents* allowance, tuition, fees, etc.). 

Summary 

In other disciplines the value of an internship or some 
sort of field experience has been well documented. Such 
experiences, which serve to enhance and/or complement course 
work have been a requirement of programs leading to the 
advanced degree in medicine, hospital administration, social 
work, to name a few. However, the internship in vocational 
(or vocational-technical) education is comparatively recent 
and has not gained universal acceptance as a requirement for 
the advanced degree. 

At the tim.e of this study, there was no indication that 
all eleven EPi>A 552 institutions were planning to adopt such 
a requirement. The primary reason expressed for not making 
the internship mandatory was the possibility that it could 
prove a discriminatory feature of rn c'dvancoO degree program. 

On the whole, all directors of the oriqinal EPDA 552 
programs supported the j nt(irnr.lii{> as a concept but surprising 
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few were willinrj Lo support its adoption as a requirement 
for the advanced degree, whether credit were given or not. 

Although often couched in different terms, the goals 
and/or objectives of the internship were basically the same 
across all institutions. In implementation, internship 
practices varied widely. This may have been a function of 
organizational pattern, size, geographical location of the 
institution, experience with the internship etc. Yet, certain 
commonalities were found. These included the methods to 
arrive at goals (whether stated in writing or expressed 
verbrT:!ly), performance expected of interns, and the types of 
cooperating agencies. So far as the in-depth evaluation of 
the internship at Rutgers is concerned, the internship as 
implemented would receive a qualified approval. Based upon 
the House monograph, the luncheon-seminars and the feedback 
session, it may be said that, although the internship is 
totally supported in concept, and the objectives as spelled 
out are generally fulfilled, there are still aspects (i.e., 
relationship to career goals) v;hich require further study. 

Additional studies related to the internship and the 
advanced degree in vocational-technical education are 
recommended. These include a longitudinal study of students 
(EPDA and non-EPlA) who have completed the advanced degree, 
coTPparing and contrantinq the various attainments of those 
qradutitfsi who hnvc and hc:vc not fulfilled an internship 
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requirement. It is further rccosnmended that an attempt be 
made to analyze the cost of mounting an internship program 
in relationchip to the benefits accrued. 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 

Doctoral program, per se (get description) 

Internship: — How and when did the internship con- 
cept evolve? 

a. As an EPDA condition? 

b. As part of a prior program? 

c. Did it involve careful, prior planning? If 
so, what? 

d. Do you use a pre-internship experience? If 
so, what? 

A. Goals 

1. What are the goals? 

a. As stated in catalogue or written. (Secure 
copy, if possible.) 

b. As stated in interview. 

2. How were stated goals arrived at? 

a. On-site input, i.e. from faculty, students, 
community. State Department, etc. 

b. Outside input - other institutions, disci- 
plines, etc. 

3. Have qoals remained the same since internship 
started? 

B, Implementation: 

1. Ongoing - or at a certain time in program? 

2. For all students or just EPDA? 

3. Are all inters, hips the same? 
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Aro they served in one, or a variety of 
settings? 

Is credit given? 

a. If so, how much? 

b. Can credit be used to partially meet 
residency? 

Stipend/salary and benefits 

a. Is it assumed that a stipend will be paid? 

b. If so, what is average stipend? 

c. Any other benefits? Workmen's Compensation? 

Is a formal Memorandum of Understanding drawn 
up? 

a. If so, what are salient features? 

b. Who draws up memorandum? 

c. Is there a common format? (Secure a copy.) 
Role of the adviser 

a. Initiate internship or merely approve? 

b. On-site visitation (s) to monitor? How 
frequent? 

c. Amount of time required to monitor, 
negotiate, etc. 

d. Assessment of student progress 

c. Cost - if any - to institution (travel, 
faculty load, etc.) 
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9. Role of cooperating agency 

a. As employer 

b. Willingness to provide meaningful experiences 

c. Willingness to accept internship concept 

d. Willingness to provide data - during or 
post-internship for papers and dissertations 

10. Role of others 

a. Is there a coordinator of internships? 

b. If state Department of Education involved? 
If so, how? 

C. Evaluation 

1. How many students, including those presently, 
have served internship? 

2. Have any evaluative studies been made, i.e. 
to relate goals to outcomes? 

a. Results? 

b. Copies available? 

3. What are long range plans for evaluation? 

4. Requirements on part of interns: daily log, 
paper» etc. 

III. Demographic Data 

A. How many interns have you turned out? 

Male Female Total 

13, How many different cooperating agencies have you 
utilized in your intern program? 

Total 
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C. Kov? many faculty have you used in monitoring 
interns? 



D. What is the mean age of your interns? 



1 
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YOUR SUGGESTIONS FOR POLICIES GOVERNING 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 



1. Agreements concerning the intern and his program should 
exist between (check a ll those which should sign agreement) : 

cooperating institution supervisor university monitor 

intern ^coope'rating institution 

M other (please specify) . 

2. Application for internship: The initial contact should 
be made by: 

^administration only intern only 

faculty adviser faculty adviser and intern 

other (please specify) 

3. Supervision of the internship experiences: (check your 
suggestions) 

Person Yes No Freq » I nf req . 

university monitor 

cooperating institution 

supervisor _ 

other (who?) 

4 . Should an orientation program be required prior to 
assignment? 

Yes ^No 

If yes, what activities should be included in the orienta- 
tion? 

5. What requirements should the university hold the intern 
responsible for during the assignment? 

log. daily , weekly , final , none 

case study 

final written report 

] ^course work 

-seminars, weekly monthly , other , none 

private consultations, weekly , monthly , 

other_2 , none 

^oral reports 

6. Do you think tho lenqth of the internship period is 
long enough to iiccompli sh itr; obj{^ctiver»? ^Yos No 

If no, how long rhould it bo? 
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7. Shoulc^ we adopt a uniform method of evaluating the 
ixiternship? 

Yes No 



If yes, do you prefer any of those included in the packet? 

Oregon Colorado Neither 

Intern's evaluation form 

Supervisor's evaluation 

form 
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THE DEVELOPriEKT OF THE INTERNSIIIP : 
AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Introduction 

This monograph forms the second part of the project 
entitled In-Depth Study; The Internship Concept as a Part 
of the Doc toral Program in Vocational-Technical Education . 
The purpose of this project was to: (a) provide an historical 
background of the internship concept in education and other 
professions; (b) examine the internship as implemented in 
the eleven (11) original EPDA 552 institutions funded under 
the 1968 Amendments of the vocational Education Act of 1963; 
and (c) conduct an in-depth evaluation of the internship at 
Rutgers-The State University of New Jersey. 

The major portion of this section of the report was 
written by Florence Mintz, Research Assistant for the pro- 
ject. Elaine W. House, Project Director, suggested the 
format and edited the manuscript. 

The Internship in Other Professions 

The Medical Internship 

Historically, the medical internship has set the general 
pattern and tone for all internship programs although its own 



reception and role have been less than universal or smooth. 
A product of the late nineteonth century, medical internship 
was introduced into the United States by medical students 
returning from Europe. However, only two or three students 
out of every hundred finishing medical school at the turn of 
the century completed a hospital "internship" or "residency 
(Davies, 1962). Flexner's (1910) definitive work on medical 
education proposed the strengthening of the profession through 
an approach that would give the neophyte doctor practical 
training under the watchful eye of an experienced practitioner 
In 1914, the Council on Medical Education noted the need for 
establishing standards for hospitals offering the internship 
and, as consequence, began the publication of yearly lists of 
hospitals approved for intern training. Another publication 
of that body Essentials of an Approvdd Internship (1952) is 
designed to serve as a guide in setting up internship programs 

Although it is legally impossible to enter medical 
practice in the United States without completing medical 
school, no similar legal requirement demands additional field 
training in almost one-half of the states. Despite the lack 
of legal impetus, however, the internship in medicine today 
is both commonly accepted and frequently followed by a more 
intensive period of training in the form of a medical 
residency. Standards for the intern-rcsidency training 
programs are established by the practicing profession through 



the American Medical Association; and to have any chance 
for success, Nelson (1965) cou^ments, approval of the 
hospital is requisite. 

Over the years the cause of the medical internship has 
been championed, and efforts to make the n^edical internship 
a meaningful educational experience have continued unabated. 
Davies (1962) reports that the best programs assign a 
specified time for lectures and discussions as well as for 
pathological, radiological, and physiological conferences. 
As the internship proceeds, evaluation of the intern's work, 
knowledge of mcdicim: , his handling of patients, are assessed 
by the chief of service of the department in which the intern 
is training. Typically of twelve months duration, the 
internship experience may be encompassed in a straight, mixed, 
or rotating program, the last of these being a given period 
of time in each of the major services or departments of the 
hospital. 

The Hospital Administration Internship 

Rex's (1961) study to develop a theoretical construct 
for the internship pointed out that the internship as a means 
of training had been proposed in all of the established pro- 
fessions, but its acceptance and use have been "transitory." 
Formal programs in hospital administration incorporating 
features which closely parallel the medical internship have 



dated from the mid-thirties when the first graduate program 
was instituted at the University of Chicago. As a rule, 
similar hospital administration programs insist on one full 
academic year spent on campus and one full year of intern- 
ship in an approved hospital under the supervision of the 
hospital administrator of "preceptor, " 

According to Long (1970), emulation of a field so closely 
allied as medicine is, can only be deemed a natural outcome? 
nevertheless, he concedes that the development of the intern- 
ship in hospital administration was not without attendant 
difficulties. Collective endeavor by professional organi- 
zations such as the American College of Hospital Adminis- 
trations and the university programs themselves have produced 
a set of standards that lend substantive support to the 
internship. Moreover, Long's (1970) reference to the Dorais 
(1964) study indicates that the value of the hospital admin- 
istration internship has gained considerable stature since 
the 1954 Olson Report. Currently all but three of the 
eighteen graduate degree programs in hospital administration 
require some form of internship and generally are at the 
master's degree level. 

The Internship in Social Viork 

Internships in social work began to appear in the late 
1930*s as a result of the expanded welfare services in the 



wake of the "great depression.' Basically predicated on the 
same rationale as the medical internship, nairtelyf to grant 
the student an opportunity to gain "real" otperience and to 
learn through practice, the internship in social work does 
differ in several fundamental respects. Normally, the 
internship extends for a period of from twelve to fourteen 
months and is part of the academic preparation. No specific 
format is associated with the internship since the sponsoring 
universities have no uniformity of provjra-^i and the variety 
of public and private social agencies used furnish disparate 
Hinds of internship possibilities ^ Although the internship 
is commonly linked with master's degree progtc^ms in social 
work (Long, 1970; McGrew, 1966), inspection of some under- 
graduate bulletins discloses a modified version in operation 
at the paraprofessional preparatory level. 

The Internship in Public Administration 

The desire to improve the quality of public service 
administrators fostered the growth of internship programs in 
public administration during the mid 1930 *s. American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. is generally credited with 
organizing the-l'irst public service internship in 1934. 
Shortly after the establishment of American University's 
National Institute of Public Affairs, the Federal Government 
also initiated an internship program for federal employees. 



Dfjvelopment of both these programs? has resulted in expansion 
of the public administration internship at all levels of 
government — local, state, and federal. New York State is 
cited as being in the forefront of governmental units that 
have pursued active development and provision of internship 
opportunities (Davies, 1962). While the government agency- 
sponsored internship is usually for a full year, the 
universitysponsored programs vary from a siK-month to a 
full year requirement. Rex's (1961) assessment of the 
internship in public administration notes that it is one of 
the more stable and better organized of the internship 
programs . 

The Internship in Other Career Areas 

Legal aid clinics have been utilized as a vehicle for 
providing law students with appropriate internship experiences. 
Eschbacher (1965) cites the DuKe University Law School as a 
recognized leader in this field. In like manner Rutgers Uni- 
versity pioneered the Labor Intern Program in an effort to 
attract mature, experienced trade union leaders who could be 
expected to return to positions of responsibility v/ithin 
their respective unions. Similar intern programs— Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and International 
Cooperation of Free Trade Unions — have also contributed to 
the concept (Kcrrison and Lcvinc, 1960). 



Among the various professions and career areas that 
have required or are currently requiring an internship 
period in the educational training of practitioners, Olson 
(1970) cnunierates those in nursing and the ministry. An 
assessment of the post-masters internship in Biomedical 
Librarianship (Pings and Cruzat, 1970) reveals that Wayne 
State University had originally designed its program in 1967 
to allow students the option of formal course work as well 
as requiring their to participate in supervised work experi- 
ence, professional development, and individual study. A 
recent experiment by the City of New York and the College 
Work-Study Program of the Office of Education involving 
approximately 1100 students from some fifty colleges and 
universities in urban agencies during the summer is chronicled 
by Nash and Nixon (1967). Additionally, government career 
cervices other than those engaged strictly in public adminis- 
tration have accepted the legitimacy of internship as a 
training technique. Two reports (Pound and Slack, 1967; 
Labcock, 1959) discuss certain aspects of the NASA and Depart- 
ment of the Army Management Intern Programs, respectively. 

The Internship in Education 

The Master of Arts and 5 Year Programs 

Unquestionably the r.cion of medical internship, educa- 
tional internship is, unlike its parent, amorphous in 
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character, definition and design. According to Gardner 
(1968) the roots of the teaching internship reach back into 
the nineteenth century. Placing the development of intern- 
ships in teacher education into historical perspective, he 
concludes that it may be divided into three eras: 1900- 
1930, 1930-1940, and 1940-1967. Brown University in Rhode 
island is credited with founding the first recogniaed intern- 
ship although student teaching has been referred to as a 
well established practice in the 1860 *s. Based on the 
tenets formulated by the National Society of College Teachers, 
the Brown University program is also credited with ;he 
creation of the basic design for most current five year 
internship programs in secondary education. 

One of the earlier attempts to furnish the prospective 
teacher with additional clinical experience in a five-year 
program began in 1919 at the University of Cincinnati. Des- 
pite the difficulties encountered, differing versions of the 
five-year program did develop over the following decades. 
Principal variations noted consist in the manner of inte- 
grating the sequence of academic instruction with the intern- 
ship experience and the level of degree obtained as a result 
of the program (Shea, 1968) . 

The Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) is generally 
conceded to have been initiated by Harvard University in 
1936 under the aegis of James M. Conant, then president of 



the University. However, there is some evidence in the 
literature that the schema had already been proposed 
(Cartwright, 1961; Shea, 1968), In fact. Teachers College 
of Coluinbia university claims to have instituted a graduate 
teacher education program for liberal arts majors in the 
1920 's. Fundamentally, roost M,A.T, programs require four 
years of liberal arts studies with a strong academic major. 
The fifth year consists of professional courses or seminars, 
academic specialization at the graduate level, and an 
internship (Gardner, 1968). 

Other graduate internship program arrangements extend 
the professional laboratory experience for the teacher candi- 
date. Their design is primarily intended to afford the stu- 
dent an opportunity to assume greater responsibility than 
was possible during the student teaching experience. Interns 
are usually placed in local schools for one semester of a 
full academic year and receive a salary proportionate to that 
of a beginning teacher. Teaching loads vary from one-half 
to four-fifths the full-time load (Gardner, 1968; Shea, 1968; 
Stone and Robinson, 1965) . 

A n\amber of internship programs in teacher education 
have been established at the undergraduate level. Corman 
and Olmstead's (1964) description of the former five-year 
Michigan State Student-Teacher Education Project (STEP) 
emphasized that the essential distinction of this program 
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lay in the fact that the internship was einbedded within the 
five-year program. As with the internship progra-ns at the 
graduate level, variations of the undergraduate five-year 
plan have also developed. Normally, the baccalaureate degree 
and certification are awarded upon completion of the sequence. 

Studies of the extent of internship programs in teaching 
have been completed by Dyer (1968) and the Association for 
Student Teaching (Schloerke and Czajkowski, 196S) , Results 
of the Dyer study, which surveyed the schools accredited by 
the North Central Association, indicated that fifteen per cent 
of tne respondents provided internship programs. Review of 
the response to the Association survey showed that a majority 
of the fifty -one institutions operating internship programs 
were in state supported institutions and were post-baccalaureate 
or fifth-year programs. 

Faculty and Advanced Degree Internships 

Interest in faculty internships on the college level has 
assumed added dimensions within recent years. Brown University, 
in the mid 1950 's, initiated an internship for candidates who 
held the Ph.D. but had no previous experience (Goodman, 1965) . 
Eight colleges established college faculty internship programs 
in 1953 at the invitation and expense of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education (Birkholz, ir69). During the summer 
session of 1960 and for several summers thereafter, the City 



College of New York conducted a college teaching internship 
with the assistance of a Carnegie grant. For the most part 
the program dealt with correct techniques of class visitation 
and supervision and with the procedures and methods of 
supervisory conferences (Middlebrook , 1961). In 1959 the 
State University of New York acceded to a request by the 
Maritime College to establish a pilot project in intern 
instructorships for beginning college teachers. As originally 
conceived, the program was designed for graduate students 
working toward the Ph.D. who had no previous college teaching 
experience but who intended to make a career of college 
teaching (Goodman, 1965) , 

Staffing the rapidly growing community colleges has 
posed many problems, not the least of these being the recruit- 
ment of faculty equipped to meet the challenges of a student 
body with diverse needs, orientations, and academic skills. 
Several institutions have addressed themselves to providing 
viable solutions through the internship with the assistance 
of grants from the Ford and V7. K. Kellogg Foundations. 
Notable among these have been the joint endeavor between the 
University of Southern Illinois and the Junior College 
District of St. Louis and St. Louis County, a Ford Project 
Internship Program and the cooperative effort between the 
University of California at Berkeley and the San Francisco 
Bay Area Junior Collcrfcr,. Intcrnn in the University of 
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Southern Illinois program spend one semester working with 
experienced faculty in the specialty and teach a partial 
load. Additionally, the intern receives field assignments 
in industry, business, and professional areas to gain a 
better understanding of job needs and requirements (Birkholz, 
1969; Miller, 1970) . 

Concern with urban problems and persistent demands for 
more relevant teaching methods have culminated in adaptations 
of the internship concept. Temple University (1970) has 
reported on a program calculated to prepare teacher-trainers 
in order to create conditions in inner-city schools that will 
enable children to learn. Major emphasis has been focused on 
the internship and community involvement. Stated objectives 
include the recruitment of young educational leaders, 
especially those from "minority groups," to serve in curriculum 
and instructional roles in teacher education. 

The brief experience with the professor internship in 
educational administration originated in 1951 through the 
efforts of the Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration, Middle Atlantic Region (CPEA-MAD with the financial 
support of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. As described by 
Davies (1962) , the impetus for experimentation with the pro- 
fessor internship developed from a follow-up study of 
doctoral graduates of Teachers College, Columbia University 
who had majored in general administration of school systems 
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from 1935 to 1945. It was determined at that time that 
approximately one-half the graduates went into professor- 
ships rather than the administrative positions for which 
they had been prepared. Since no apparent effort was being 
made to differentiate between preparation programs for the 
jsrofessor or for the administrator, the internship was 
devised as a means of providing realistic practice for the 
former. Selection and preparation procedures undertook to 
identify capable persons, to develop teaching and other com- 
petencies, and to provide "on-the-job training." Unfortu- 
nately, the professor internship in educational- administration 
did not receive widespread acceptance, and it is not known 
whether any such programs are presently in existence. 

Internship in Administration 

Generally speaking, implementation of the internship 
approach in educational administration belongs almost com- 
pletely to the latter half of the twentieth century. Unlike 
the precedent set for the teaching internrhip by student 
teaching programs, Wheaton's (1950) study revealed that only 
two universities had instituted an internship program prior 
to 1947. I.ong (1970), however, comments editorially that 
the question of who initiated the first internship program 
in educational administration remains in doubt primarily 
because the profession had trouble defining the work "intern- 
ship." Although some evidence exists in the literature that 
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Other institutions had availed themselves of the practice of 
placing interns in administrative posts, most accounts 
usually credit the University of Chicago with originating 
the first internship program in educational administration 
in 1933, the same year it inaugurated an internship program 
in hospital administration. 

Despite temporary setbacks, acceptance of the internship 
has gained momentum as a vehicle for providing a "hands on" 
experience. As more students pursue graduate study early in 
their career, the need for experience in the field has become 
more evident; hence the internship has assumed another dimen- 
sion. This, in turn, has prompted evaluation of the role of 
the internship as a means for developing selected competencies. 
Miller's (1970) study of this problem in adult education has 
concluded that the internship experience has the potential 
to make a major contribution particularly when the adult 
educator has no or limited previous experience. The study 
recommended that the internship be provided as a regular 
feature of any university program offering a gradnaic degree 
in adult education and that internship follow-up be conducted 
to strengthen present and future programs. 

According to Davics (1962), the first annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational Admin- 
istration (NCPEA) in the summer of 1947 at Endicott, New 
York gave substantial encouragement to the spread of the 
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internship concept. Discussion of the University of Chicago 
and University of Omaha experiences with internships gave 
rise to the formation of "interest groups'* with the result 
that five universities adopted the approach during the 1947- 
1948 academic year. Another stimulus for the expansion of 
internship programs came with the founding of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration (CPEA) in 1950, 
financed by a $7,000,000 grant from the W, K, Kellogg Founda- 
tion. Eight university centers administered a nation-wide 
program to improve programs for selecting and preparing 
school administrators as well as the continued in-service 
development of practitioners. 

With the appearance of Newell 's (1952) manual on how to 
establish and conduct internship programs in educational 
administration, the extent of growth in internship programs 
became evident in the literature. In 19 5 8, the CPEA-MAR Center 
at Columbia College published an in-dopth study and evaluation 
of the developmental efforts of the "internship experiment" 
entitled An Appraisal of the Internship in Educational Admin- 
istration (Hooker, 1958) . Among the areas scrutinized by the 
eight member institutions were the effects of the internship 
on the intern, the cooperating university, and the sponsoring 
field agency and administrator. Results of the study demon- 
strated that the interns involved had had considerable 
success in advancing into administrative positions and wore. 
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on the average, receiving a higher median salary at the con- 
clusion of the internship. Despite the termination of the 
Middle Atlantic Region internship in 1958, individually or 
jointly-sponsored college and university administrative 
internship programs have continued to be maintained. 

Interest in the administrative internship has generated 
a number of studies and articles in the professional litera- 
ture. The University of Pittsburgh (1969) has recorded the 
progress made toward the improvement of the administrative 
internship program in an attempt to keep pace with the edu- 
cational scene. One of the particular concerns was the 
expansion of the program to meet the demands of urban crises 
by extending internship opportunities to include urban 
centers. Recent inquiries by Eschbacher (1965) and McGrew 
(1966) have concluded that an increasing number of colleges 
and universities are contemplating the use of the internship 
in their administrative programs. Olson's (1970) status 
study of the fifty-three member institutions of the UCEA 
(University Council for Educational Administration) has 
determined that 45 offered the internship opportunity and 
that all planned to include the internship within five years. 
Reports on the ACE (American Council on Education) Internship 
Program have concentrated on the evaluation and selection 
procedures for Fellows, background characteristics of interns, 
evaluations at home institutions, and post-internship 
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follow'-up (Creagerr 1971b). Interns were practically unani- 
mous in lauding the professional value of the experience 
while the host institution expressed general satisfaction 
and approval of the progrant (Creager, 1971a) . Results of a 
Career Status Follow-Up disclosed a high intrinsic corre- 
lation between the selection and participation in the program 
as a Fellow and the early attainment of an administrative 
post . (Creager, 1971b) . In his assessment of changes in per- 
ceptions occasioned by interns* participation in an adminis- 
trative internship at the University of Texas, Austin, Long 
(1970) not only found that the internship met or exceeded 
interns expectations but that interns* dissatisfactions were 
in areas that could be controlled by the sponsoring uni- 
versity. 

Guidelines for the administrative internship vary with 
each of the sponsoring institutions, however, most programs 
have hewed to the general precepts established by Newell 
(X952) . Ramseyer (1963) has cited some normative assumptions 
that can be made relative to the internship: (1) the intern- 
ship extends over a full academic year and (2) it maintains 
a ratio of about four days work off-campus to one day of 
formal study in a university setting. Eschbacher*s (1965) 
findings have revealed that most authorities in the field of 
higher education would select an intern for field experience 
after the roaster's degree but before the doctoral degree had 
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been conferred. Moreover, thoy have that the intern should 
receive adequate remuneration for his services. It may be 
of interest to note, however, that McGrew (1966) has deter- 
mined that practices concerning the selection of interns, 
credit for the internship, course/work internship integration, 
placement of the internship in the academic progx'am and 
supervision have remained, to differing degrees, undecided 
or unresolved for the internship in general. 

Internship in Educational Research 
and Related Areas 

In retrospect, the internship in educational research has 
not appeared to have achieved the status in the professional 
literature as either the internship in teaching or in educa- 
tional administration. Nevertheless, there is evidence that 
the internship has been utilized to contribute to research 
training programs at all levels of educational attainment. 
The shortage of trained personnel has, in some instances, 
provided the impetus for establishing a research internship. 
In at leist one case, the avowed purpose of the program was 
to gain meaningful assistance from the research interns in 
furthering the research and development activities within the 
department sponsoring the internship (Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1970) . 
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Selection and training procedures in individual programs 
have follov/ed the general pattern set by the other educa- 
tional internchip prograiBs. Interns have combined practical 
work experience in a variety of research areas under the 
supervision of qualified researchers and/or consultants with 
their academic studies at the graduate or post-doctoral level. 
Practices relative to the remuneration of the intern and the 
length of the internship have not been standardized; however, 
the academic year has usually been the basis for the deter- 
mination of length. 

Recent evaluations of experimental programs employing 
the internship approach have tended to assess the results in 
positive fashion. However, stecklein's (1967) summary of the 
post-doctoral internship in research has revealed a need for 
closer articulation between the host and home institution. 
Intern and mentor response has shown that more consideration 
must be paid to the allocation of supervisory time if the 
internship is to be of /alue. Similarly, the University of 
Illinois* experiment with the internship in dissemination 
(Simmons, 1970) has recommended that interns have a better 
chance for success in programs where the host institution has 
adequate staff to allow the supervisor to spend the needed 
time with the intern. Thus, the lack of structure in the 
internship experience is viewed as an administrative problem 
i\nd not as endemic to the internship concept. 
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The Internship in Vocational-Technical Education 

The New York State Program 

intensive training programs to prepare administrators 
and educators in vocational-technical education have also 
featured the internship component. Spurred by both state 
and federal efforts to extend vocational-technical education, 
the newly formed leadership training programs adopted the 
internship approach to facilitate the integration of theory 
and practice. One such early attempt conducted by th^ State 
of New York is recounted by Law (1967) . Selection of the 
••instant administrators" who participated in the Vocational- 
Education Leadership Graduate Program (VELGP) was made on the 
basis of certification and experience. Training consisted 
of three phases: campus instruction, .field visitations, and 
the internship. Intern administrators were instrumental in 
organizing new area programs of vocational education in 
sections of the state that had not previously been served. 

Programs of Other Institutions and Agencies 

Other projects concerned with the development of persons 
for leadership positions have also concentrated on the 
internship phase. In their study of the first University 
of Kichigan Leadership Dovelorirent Project in Vocational- 
Technical Education, Wenrich and Hodges (1966) have noted 
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that both the control and experimental groups participated 
in a one-year internship. The internship program was 
designed to provide them with directed experiences and 
interns were involved in numerous activities of an adminis- 
trative and supervisory nature. A tentative evaluation of 
the project disclosed that most participants gave an * 
unqualified recommendation to the internship. In like 
manner, the internship phase of the University of Georgia's 
Vocational Education Leadership Training Program (Racster 
and Tolbert, 1969) was accorded general approval, by the 
participants in the 20 month program. Evaluation of the pro- 
gram's accomplishments determined that interns were better 
able to handle leadership positions and that their training 
endowed them with the understandings, skills, and knowledges 
necessary for planning and operating programs of vocational 
education. 

Short-term internships have also been employed to furnish 
beginning vocational teachers with a first-hand knowledge of 
industry -related occupational experiences. Stitt (1970) has 
indicated that programs of this nature should coordinate 
state supervision activities, industry participation, and 
teacher education more effectively. Additionally, partici- 
pants have reported a higher degree of confidence in their 
level of coir.pGtency thnn the average of non-participants. 
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Formally structured graduate programs in vocational- 
technical education have endorsed and encouraged the intern- 
ship concept. Although approaches and guidelines may differ 
vith the individual institution, the same general outcomes 
or benefits have been anticipated. Broadly defined, the 
internship in vocational -technical education is expected to 
involve all facets of the program and all vocational services 
{Shoemaker, 1966). As a consequence, it has been felt that 
the internship in vocational-technical education can hold 
greater implications for encompassing the full range of edu- 
cational activities, both inside and outside of ' the institu- 
tional setting, than the more narrowly conceived role of its 
predecessors. 

The rationale for including the internship in advanced 

degree programs of vocational-technical education has 

transcended the purely utilitarian aspect. It has also been 

seen as a viable means to expand the liberal education of 

vocational and technical educators. Schaefer (1966), in 

proposing the internship for advanced degree candidates 

(Doctorate of Education) majoring in vocational-technical 

education at Rutgers University commented: 

. . . advanced degree candidates at any level of 
teacher education need to study a number of things 
that a person seeking only competency in subject 
matter such as engineering need not study. These 
are of course, matters related to pedagogy. A 
number of vocational and technical advanced degree 
programs at teacher education institutions are now 
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busy offering instruction in podayogy. However, 
their approach is largely of a fomial type and 
not intrinsically connected with the probleips 
that the advanced degree seeker will actually 
face once he is either teaching college courses 
or administrating at the local, state or national 
level. . . . These experiences (the internship) 
would be used for both broadening and focusing the 
horizons of the candidates. (p. 6,7) 

With the spread of the internship concept at the advanced 
degree level in vocational-technical education, other inherent 
values have been identified. Participants in the Colorado 
State University internship program have acknowledged that 
the internship affords unique possibilities to cement ties 
between academia and the world of agriculture, business, and 
industry (Larson and Blake, 1971; Larson and Green, 1971). 
AKiong those designated as having special impact for educators 
are: (1) it can provide a method for in-service teachers to 
keep in step with rapidly changing technologies in agriculture, 
business and industry; (2) it can serve to improve communi- 
cation and strengthen mutual respect between education and 
the market place; and (3) it can act as a vehicle for indi- 
viduals wishing to test the vocational-technical field as a 
transition occupation from agriculture, business or industry. 

Appraisal of the internship as a component of advanced 
degree programs in vocational-technical education has also 
directed attention to the distinguishing characteristics of 
the practicum and internship experiences and the nature of 
appropriate activitior. for both. In a paper delivered at 
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the National Center for Vocationa). Education, Ohio State 
University, Bjorkquist (1971) has made the foilowinj dis- 
tinction between the two: 

Internships and practicums may both be characterized 
by their adherence to the reality of problems faced 
by practitioners. The internship places the leader 
in the situation where these problems occur. In 
doing this the problems occur as they would in the 
more or less normal happening of the job. Little 
control is exercised over the problems faced by 
the learner in terms of the sequence or difficulty 
of the problems. In a practicum situation the 
experience is contrived, the problems are placed 
before the student in a planned sequence, and the 
practicum system provides for feedback to the stu- 
dent so that he may judge his reaction to the 
problems about which he made decisions. (p*» 4) 

Within this frame of reference only general quidelines have 

been generated thus far? nevertheless, the status accorded 

the internship has generally been recognized as requiring a 

higher level of competencits, more sophisticated kinds of 

experiences differing in degree of realism, greater responsi 

bility for decision-making, and financial remuneration. 



Summary 



Since the introduction of the internship in anedicine 
during the late nineteenth century, other professions have 
tailored the concept to fit immediate and future training 
needs. Guidelines for the internship vary with the pro- 
foHsion or discipline; however the principles established 
by Ncwcll have, in general, been widely accepted. Basically, 
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the internship is viewed as the most efficient and effective 
method to combine theory and practice v;hile the student is 
developing competency, preparing to play a differing role, 
and aspiring to advance in his or her choseri field. 
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McGrew, Jean Byron. "An Analysis of the 1963-64 National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals' Administrative 
Internship and its Implication for the Internship in Edu- 
cational Administration.' Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Northwestrrn University, 1966. 

An in-depth case-study of the 1963-64 NASSP adminis- 
trative internship. The data are evaluated in terms of 9 
criteria developed from a synthesis of the professional 
J iteraturc. 

Miller, Melvin Doe. "The Role of the Internship and Field 

l:xpcricncc Programs in Developing Selected Competencies 
in Adult Educators." Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Orc*gon rtate University, 1970. 

An investigation of the role of oxistincr internship 
and field study prcx'rar.s at the graduate level in develop, 
inn selected competfncj or. reouired of spccj^lints in adult 
education. The r.tutiy rocomr c ntlr; that internr.hi p-f ir Id 
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experience opportunities be provided as a regular feature 
of any university program offer inn a oraduate degree in 
adult education. 
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Proc?rainr> in E duc tioi Val A d r^ini;;tration . New York: 
Coorln-a'tive Prograr; in Lducational Administration, 
Middle Atlantic Region, Teachers College, Colun^bia Uni- 
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O' Brian, John L. 'An Evaluation of the .Professorial Internship 
in Lducational Administration." Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, The Pennsylvania State University, 1963. 

Study ccncludina that professorial internships should 
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surate with importance of the position. Other findings 
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Olson, Leroy C". The Status and Future of the Administrative 
Intern shi£_in til e Uni ted State s. Philadelphia: Temple 
Uiv3LversTty7T^970 (ERIC Document, ED 051 564) . 

The report of a study to determine the status of 
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Pings, Vern M. , and Cruzat, Gwendolyn S. An Assessment of a 
Post-Masters Inte r nshi p in Biomedical Librarianship . 
tJetroTt: Kayne State University, 1970 (ERIC Document, 
ED 046 426) . 

An assessricnt of the port-master * s training program 
given between 196 7-70. The repcrt concludes that the only 
justification for an internship is if the library support- 
ing the program is in effect training students for appoint- 
ment to their own staff? however, such a program should be 
called in-service training rather than an intarnship. 

r<acster, A. B., and Tolbcrt, R. H. V ocational Education 
I>oadcrship Traininq Pronr an. Final Report. Athene t 
iJnTvcrsTt'y"or Gebrqia, VJb9 (ERIC Document, ED 031 59 3). 

A final report on a proaram to train qu^ilified voca- 
tional t^ducjitorfi for por.itinns as directors or coordinators 
of r.econd.iry or por. t-rocondnry proaram?; of vocational edu- 
cation. Trainees in the three-phase program, which 
included an internr.hip, achieved a working knowledge of 
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Rex, Ronald G. ' A Theory' of the Internship in Professional 
Training." Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Michigan 
State University, 1961. 

An eKamination of the internship concept to construct 
a theory of internship. The internship experience is seen 
as providing opportunities which allow the intern to develop 
an identification of self, identification of role, and an 
identification of coir.inunity in a professional setting. 

Schaefer, Carl J. "A New Breed of Leadership for Vocational- 
Technical Education." In John L. O'Brian (Ed.), The 
A dvanced Degree and Vocational-Technical Education Leader - 
ship"; New Brunswick: Rutgers University, Departr^ent of 
Vocational-Technical Education, 1966. 

A rationale for including the internship component 
in an advanced degree program in vocational-technical 
education at Rutgers University. The paper traces the 
evolution of the internship and argues for its inclusion 
at the doctoral level as a means of both broadening and 
focusing the horizons of the candidates. 

Shea, Joseph. "Organizational Patterns: Experimentation and 
Research." In Internship in Teacher Education . Forty- 
seventh Yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1968 
(ERIC Document, ED 028 973) 

A broad review of the research conducted on the 
internship in teaching as reported in the literature. A 
comprehensive account of the developntent of fifth-year 
internship programs. 

Shoemaker, Byrl R. ''Considerations in the Development of a 

Docton-ite Major Program in Vocational-Technical Education." 
In John L. O'Brian (Ed.), The Advanced Degree and Vocational 
Technical Edu cation Leadership . New Brunswick: Rutgers 
On "fveFsTty , Depa r tme n t of Vocational-Technical Education, 
1966. 

The considerations include the need for preparing 
youth and adults for the world of work, the contributions 
that can be made to vocational education by other disci- 
plines, and how best to prepare vocational education 
leaders. The author sungosts that an internship or the 
cnuivalcnt in evaluated prior experiences be incorporated 
in a doctoral program. 
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ship Proarair in Toacho r education . tIuj FTrs?t Six Years. 
UniversiVy of California Publications in r>lucation, 
Volume 15. Berkeley: Univerr.ity of California Press, 
1965. 

A report on the nraduato internship program at 
Berkeley dotailing recruitment and selection procedures, 
curriculum, and a follow up of the tiiobility and permanence 
of the interns as teachers. The first six years of the 
program which began in June, 1956 are examined. 

Temple University. A Gradu ate Pro gr am for the Trainers of 

Teacher Tra iners for L e adership Roles i'n Urb an E d ucation . 
ArrT>vc rvTovs". Phi lade IpKia: Author, 1970 (erI C Documen t , 
ED 039 207) . 

A brief examination of a program to train doctorax 
candidates for leadership roles in urban education. The 
program which er.phasises school and college internships 
and community involvement seeks to recruit and prepare 
candidates, particularly those from "minority groups," 
in English Education, Mathematics Education, Social 
Studies Education, and Science Education 

University of Pittsburgh, School of Education. The Adminis- 
trative I nt£rnshij2_P.I02£a "^' Progres s Report . Pittsburgh: 
Author, X^t^fERlC Document, ED 04() ^TTI 

An account of the progress made toward the improve- 
ment of the administrative internship during the 1968-69 
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people into educational administration. 
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for the Id entificatio n, Selection, ancT' De velopment of 
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Supc rvis 'ion of Vocation'al and ^cj^nA^aj JfTducatxon , Ann 
Arl>or1 UniveirsrtV of Michigtm, School of Education, 
1966 (EHIC Document, ED 013 883) . 

A report on a project to establish a leadership 
development pronram for vocational and technical edu- 
cation in Michigan. Tho effort to recruit, select, and 
prepare people with high leadership potential as admin- 
istrators of occupational education was well received 
by the participants and their immediate r.upervisors . 

Wheaton, Cordon A. "A Status Study of Internship Programs in 

School Adminir.tr.iiion. • UnpubUshcd doctoral dissertation, 
Teachorri Cc^Jleoo, Columbia Tnivorsity, 1950, 

A r.t.itu". ntiidv of intt- rnr.Jji ps f the acndomic year 
, 1949-50 in r.chool admini f;t rntion . Tho study r-urvcyed 

152 institut ionr. to invor.tigato the cxpc rienccf? of f^tu- 
dcnts, in:.* ilulitMir: , and sponuorinci .uit-ncien. 
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An objective of this research project was to ascertain 
how the internship concept was implemented in each of the 
eleven (11) original EPDA 552 institutions. It seemed very 
likely that, although the internship was one of the few 
common components of all EPDA 552 Doctoral Programs, it was 
the term rather than any practice which was common to all 
eleven institutions. Since college and university catalogues 
are notoriously out of step with current practices, and 
intemuttent talks with EPDA 552 Directors on a random basis 
could hardly be expected to yield data consistent across all 
institutions, it was felt that on-site investigations should 
be conducted. Further, it was felt that the same person 
should make all on-site visitations and this proved possible. 

Procedure 

An interview schedule war. drawn up and generally adhered 
to; the sole exceptions being in cases where th« information 
was otherwise available. The interview schedule may be found 
in Appendix A and the topics covered in the body of this 
section will follow this interview schedule. The next step 
was to write to all of the EPDA 552 Directors informing them 
of the project and requesting their cooperation. As mentioned 
in the Introduction this cooperation was granted in all caser,: 
however, there were times when interviews had to be 
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rescheduled. As originally planned all interviews would be 
complefsd by December 30, 1971 but this did not prove 
possible. The interviews took place between October, 1971 
and February, 1972 (sec On-Site Interview Schedule appended). 
There was no reason to suspect that the data obtained were 
any less valid because of this slight delay in scheduling. 

It must be re- emphasized at this point that the purpose 
of the on-site interviews was to be descriptive and not 
judgmental; their primary purpose was to find out how the 
internship concept was implemented. 

Results 

I. Doctoral Program, Per Se / 

This item was included in the interview schedule for a 
variety of reasons. The most importa'nt was to be able to 
look at the internship in the contcKt of a program leading 
to the doctoral degree. Other data which were elicited 
were (a) the type of degree awarded; (b) the size of the 
program; (c) the year the program was instituted; and (d) 
the name of the Department in which the program was housed. 
It was felt that these data potentially would have iirpli- 
cations for implementation of the internship and possibly 
the gencralizability of any specific features . 



A. Type of Degree Awarded. 

The eleven institutions were almost evenly divided 
as to the type of degree offered. (See Table 1.) Four (4) 
offered the Ed.D, only, three (3) the Ph.D. only and the 
remaining four (4) institutions offered both the Ed.D. and 
the Ph.D. in some of the institutions offering both the 
Ed.D. and the Ph.D., the Ph.D. was looked upon as a research 
degree and the Ed.D. as a practitioner's degree. The type 
of degree to which a student was committed-notably at the 
Universities of Illinois and Minnesota— appeared to be 
related to the type of internship which ^he EPDA student 

purs'ied. 

B. Size of Program. 

It seemed advisable to determine what proportion 
the EPDA Fellows made of the total enrollment in the doctoral 
program in vocati-nal-technical education. It was found that, 
in some : stitutions, EPDA awardees represented the majority 
of the doctoral students in the program; in others, EPDA 
Fellows were equalled if not far outnumbered by other 
doctoral students . Since enrollment data were somewhat 
difficult to obtain and were of peripheral value to the 
study the following general comments should be sufficient: 

1. In general the total number of students 
enrolled in the doctoral program was 50 or less with EPDA ^ 
Fellows accounting for approKimately 1/3 of the total. 
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TABLE 1 

TVPE OF DEGrEE AWARDED BY THE ELEVEN ORIGINAL 
EPDA INSTITUTIONS (1971-1972) 



Ed.D. 



Ph.D. 



Ed.D. & Ph.D. 



U. of Georgia 



Colorado State u. 



U. of Illinois 



r^orth Carolina 
State U. 



U. of Connecticut U. of Minnesota 



Oklahoma State U. 



Ohio State U. 



Oregon State U. 



Rutgers U. 



UCLA 



Source: On-site interviews 
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2. A notable exception was the enrollment at 
Rutgers where the total nunibor of doctoral students 
amounted to an excess of 125 thus making EPDA Fellows 
definitely in the minority. 

C. Year of Institution. 

All programs have been instituted since 1962. From 
data obtained it appears lhat the first doctoral program in 
Vocational Education in zhc eleven original EPDA 552 insti- 
tutions was offered at Colorado State University in 1962. 
In the case of some institutions, students were not admitted 
into the doctoral program until 1970, or the date of receiv- 
ing the EPDA 552 grant. Since all programs are relatively 
new, it may be said that hard data based upon years of 
experience would be difficult if not po^ible to obtain. It 
must also be pointed out that, in light of the relative 
newness of these doctoral programs, they have for the most 
part attracted fairly large numbers of students. 

D. Name of Department. 

There was such a diversity of departmental, divi- 
sional, and school names that no meaningful analysis can be 
made of the data obtained. Mo provision was made in the 
interview schedule for dcteritiininq v.'hether the program v/as 
housed in a Graduate School of Education, a Graduate School, 
or in a Schcol of Education, and all weis observed. There 
was no indication that the orcrfinizational structure had a 
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qreat impact upon the internship per se, although it may 
prove to he a factor in certain aspects of inplementation — 
i.e. v;hcther credit is qiven, and if the internship can be 
UB&d to at least partially fulfill a residency requirement. 

II. Evolution of the Internship Concept 

In four of the institutions (University of Connecticut 
University of Illinois, Ohio State University, and Oklahoma 
State University) the internship evolved as an EPDA condi- 
tion. On the other hand, both Oregon State University and 
Rutgers University had had prior experience with internships 
For quite some time Oregon State had conducted an internship 
program as part of staff development for vocational edu- 
cators in the State, although interns are not necessarily 
enrolled in a program leading to an advanced degree. The 
internship has been an integral component of the doctoral 
program at Rutgers since its inception in 1966. At the 
remaining institutions, the internship concept had existed 
prior to EPDA 552 funding, although often in somewhat 
different form. Some of the directors stated that the 
internship would have com.e anyway; EPDA funding merely 
accelerated its development. 



At Colorado State, Oregon Stnte and Rutgers the intern- 
ship was part of a prior program. At the University ol' 
Georgia and UCLA the internship, in somewhat different form, 
has alv-^ays been available. At the remaining inst.-i tutions , 
the internship was i. new component of the doctoral program. 

Almost all of the institutions had devoted time to 
planning the internship. Prior planning was done in a variety 
of ways: some institutions worked closely with their Advisory 
Committees; others had an EPDA 552 Committee? Colorado State 
had received a planning grant from the State Department of 
Education and had spent a year planning the internship; 
Rutgers had received a Federal grant in 1965 to plan the 
doctoral program in its entirety and one of the results of 
the project was a strong recommendation that an internship 
be a required component of the program. 

There was no consensus concerning the desirability of 
a pre-internship experience. Some institutions have a series 
of pre-internship experiences— or "mini-internships". An 
example is Ohio State where each EPDA Fellow was given two 
quarter hours of fic^ld experience rotating among a variety 
of agencies in the field. Although some of the directors 
felt that pre-internship experiences were desirable, at the 
time of the study no plans had teen made to provide them. 
In fact, at some of the institutions such an Illinoin and 
UCLA, as implemented with FTDA nwardeos, thr* jntcrnnhio 
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appears to be a continuous series of punejrvised field 
exj'cricnccs rather than rercly one, 

III. Goals 

Although some of the institutions had brochures or 
othcir written n-atcrial clearly stating the goals of the 
internship, most did not. The wording varied across insti- 
tutions, but commonalities did occur. There was general 
agreement that the internship should be: 

* Planned experience (s) 

* Supervised by a professional with recognized com- 
petence 

* Nev/, practical work experience in an unfamiliar 
setting 

* Transition from past employment to implementation 
of career goals 

Many directors underscored the fact that the experi- 
ence gained in the internship should be critically examined, 
analyzed and internalized. It v;as also emphasized that the 
student should i^erform the v/ork assignment of a professxonal 
and the internship should corrbine performance and learning. 
In fact, one director stated that the intern should on 
occasion he giver, tasks which are beyond his present capa- 
bility so that ru.; would !^avo to i:oek help in order to com- 
plete thorn. Thi f* was conr; idorc-tl a neccrsary i art of the 
ciovclojiUcnLui .i:_.}<<jct of Lhc iiit.crnshifj. 



Thoro wns no one way tlu^t the institutions had arrived 
at thuir stated goals. At least five institutions arrived 
at the goals through the workings of a committee. The 
structure varied from informal ad hoc cqmitiittees to an 
advir>ory committee (i.e. Colorado State) and a funded 
research project (Rutgers) involving inter- and intra-school 
coinniitLees. Input froir outside sources such as other insti- 
tutions and other disciplines appeared rare although desirable 

Generally speaking, once the goals were arrived at 
they have retrained pretty much the same. At the University 
of Minnesota the internship was still in the try-out stage? 
at the time of this study Minnesota was just beginning to 
implement the internship and had very little experience to 
go on. 

IV, I..ij;.>.emc:ntation 

EKcept for institutions such as Ohio State, University 
of Illinois, ^nd Colorado State where the internship is or 
may be on-going, the directors felt that students should 
t<u cut on .internship toward the middle of their program. 
However, in mc-:t cases the need for flexibility was 
hitiei sed; internsi.?p experiences should bo provided at the 
time when the student can roost profit fror: them. 

Uoth Kutgers and Oklahoma State require the internship 
>f all doctoral students. It may le noted that both of 
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these institutions offer only the Ed.D. At Minnesota the 
internship is retjuirc-d of all rd.D. stuc^cntr. but net of 
those pursuing the Ph.D. North Carolina State plans to 
require tho internship of all students although at present 
it is only required of LPDA Pcllows. At the remaining 
institutions, the internship is required only of the EPDA 
Fellows althougn it is civailable to any other student. 
Some of the directors noted that an increasing number of 
non-EPDA students wish to serve an internship and indeed 
have followed through. However, the feeling was expressed 
that requiring the intfirnship of all students inight prove 
an undue hardch.ip, particularly for part-time students, 
and thus tend to be discriminatory. For this reason they 
v;ould encourage students to serve an internship but not 

make it mandatory. 

There was complete agreement that each internship 
should be tailor made to fit the individual student. This 
is consistent with the goals as previously described. It 
may also be a factor in the practice of havinc the intern- 
.nhip como somevhere near the middle of the student's pro- 
qram. It was readily apparent from tho data gathered as 
well as from the brochures; which some of the institutions 
have distributed that a good deal of eflort has gore into 
individualizing the intornship to moot tho needs and goals 
of the students involves! . 
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No matter where: it falls in the program, the intern- 
r,hip is almost invariably a full-timo experience served in 
a single cooperating ngoncy. However, in some inntitunions , 
notably UCLA and Illinois, the students may have ••. series 
of internships — each negotiated separately. At the time 
of this study, Rutgers was just beginning to provide the 
opportunity for students to serve more than one internship 
although no program credit could be earned after the' first 
internship. 

In institutions where the internship is a course, 
credit is given and can count toward the residency. How- 
ever, there v;as no practice common to all or even a majority 
of the institutions. At Minnesota the internship is excess 
and required only of all EPDA and Ed.D. students; there is 
no credit and it cannot count toward the residency. 
Practices at the rennaining nine institutions range from 
'credit D/A' up to 15 quarter hours of credit under courses 
entitled Independent Study, Field Experience, etc. Despite 
the fact that practices varied so greatly, few directors 
saw the question of credit and residency as a major problem 
as their internships v/ere implemented. 

Neither Illinois nor Minnesota would allow rPDA Fellov;s 
to receive a stiy^end for the internship althouqh both felt 
thnt travel and other expcmnes incurred should be reimburst-d . 
All of the otlicr i nr.t i tutionr; hoped to have the intcrnn pnid 
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a salary/stipend and none bcncf j tr, . There* wnr> little hard 
data provided concerning the size of tho stipend. The most 
comnon practice is to ncrrotiatc each salary/stii^ci-.d indi- 
vidually. - 

Most oi: tho directors interviewed did not know if their 
Gtudents were covered by V^orkman ' s Compfcnsation while on tlie 
internship. They felt that full-tiir.c students \%'ould be 
covered under the student health policy; in the case of 
part- tine students, the matter simply had not arisen. 
Althougli it has not presented a problem to date, it is felt 
that this matter should be explored in further detail. 

In seven of the institutions a formal Mcroranduin of 
Understandi liq is drawn up. Two institutions use a coirmon 
forjr.at for all students while others vary the format accord- 
ing to the particular student and cooperating agency 
involved. Features that appeared common to all Memorandums 
of Understanding v;ere: 

1. Duties of the cooperating agency including the 
superviDor 

2. Duties or work assignment of the student (intern) 

3. Responsibility of the university and/or the 
coordinator 

4. The title the intern will us^c in tho field--i.G. 
"Gpecicil Assistant to tho ProsidGnt." One 
director mcido a rtronq plea ngainr.t the use of 
the term "intttrn" in the title. 
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5, Starting and ending dates of the internship and 
work hours 

6. Financial rGinuncration, if any, including travel 
expenses and benefits 

Two of the institutions (Colorado State and Oregon 
State) use a conunon format for all Memorandums of Under- 
standing which is available in stencil form. On the other 
hand, in other institutions, such as the University of 
Connecticut where anyone can draw up the Memorandum and 
Rutgers, there is no special format. It is interesting to 
note that in four of the institutions the student draws up 
the Memorandum; in fact, at North Ca-rolina State each stu- 
dent writes an internship proposal and a Memorandum of 
Understanding, although there is no common format for these 
procedures. 

The role of the adviser was difficult to pinpoint. 
This was particularly apparent in most of the institutions 
where an internship coordinator had been appointed. In 
part, this may be due to the organizational structure of 
the individual institution and the role that graduate and 
undergraduate faculty members may play. At Rutgers, the 
prograir. adviser plays the major role in helping the student 
negotiate the intcrnr.hip and generally serves as a monitor 
for this field experience. It should also be noted that 
in several institutionr. the stuclont works primarily with a 
doctoral committee rather than with one aclvir,cr. 
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Vi?hon the dirtiCtorK intGrvicwcd were askod how nuch 
tirse it took to negotiate an interns^hip cind monitor it 
through to final complntion they were ycr/.cv;]uit taken aback 
Apparently they had not thought of the intcrr lip ir. these 
tcnns before. None really knew, but there was a feeling 
expresised that it took a substantial amount of tin^e and 
effort off and on, over a period often extending to si. 
months, to negotiate an internship. Insofar as monitori-- 
is concerned, it somewhat depended upon whether the intern 
ship coordinator was responsible for monitoring all the 
students or merely his or her advisees. In almor.t all 
cases, these expenditures of time were not counted in 
faculty load which is reported to the administration, and 
which is at present under very careful scrutiny nationwide 
There v;as general agreement that this question deserved 

further study. 

On each visitation, the question was asked "}Iow much 
does it cost to maintain an internship program?" As in 
the question of time needed to negotiate and monitor the 
intcrnr,hip, the question of cort had net Leon seriously 
explored. Everyone queried an reed that the cost was 
grcat~--thcy simply could not core up with an estimate but 
knew it was a good deal. What could bn m.orc obvious than 
the fact that faculty members cannot bo involved in two 
,-.elivitii\'-. at the sai.^o time? 1*" thc-y arc r,ponding 
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subatanti.i] amounts of time on the internship, thry arc not 
availahlo to ancuiric other duties. Aqiun, thin was a sub- 
ject whic]i ii,ost pcrconG interviewed felt deserved further 
study. It certainly would prove a challoncjc to an :;cononiint 
expert in cost benefit analysis. 

So far as the cooperatinq agency is concerned, the 
institutionEi had experienced Little or no trouble. One 
director stated that his greatest difficulty had been with 
the Vocational Division in his State Department of Edu- 
cation and another had experienced a slight difficulty with 
faculty members. However, these appeared to be annoyances 
rather than major difficulties and the general impression 
gathered was that all agencies where internships v;ere avail- 
able had been extrerrcly cooperative in providing meaningful 
experiences . 

It was somewhat surprising to discover that the 
cooperating agencies had been willing to accept the intern- 
ship concept with few if any reservations. This may be due 
in large part to the fact that so much time and effort had 
gone into the prior planning of each internship in order 
to meet the needs of both students and agencies in the 
field. Undoubtedly some internships have not proved com- 
pletely fruitful or dcBirable--it would be hard to believe 
cthc!nvisc--but very few instances were cited in the process 
of the on- rite interviews. 
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For the mont part there was no relationsMp between 
the internship and tho dir.:;ertation . If a dinccrtatior 
probl^m arose from the internship es'poriencc.. it vas gen- 
erally fortuitous. in such cases, the cooperating acjoncy 
has proved both willing and eager to provide data or access 
to data collection. In tin^e, given the incorporation of 
the internship into the doctoral progran) of most if not 
all doctoral students, it niay be that the internship site 
(or the final one) will be looked upon as a source of data 
gathering for the dissertation. At the time of thi study 
such was not the case in most instances, nor was .mtici- 
pated as a general practice in the near future. 

All but one of the institutions had a person who 
served as coordinator of internships. Often the EPDA 552 
director served in this capacity; if not, the coordinator 
was a person closely connected with either tho graduate 
program or the EPDA 552 project. The function of the intern- 
ship coordinator varied greatly from institution to insti- 
tution and rarely was spelled out. Rutgers, which has had 
the internship for quite some time, did not have an intern- 
^hiv coordinator until 1970 and tho job description was 
not clarified for a full academic ytar. 

Most of the State Dcpartmcntr of Kducation had been 
involved in the intornrhin in various capaeities. As might 
be expected, v>ov..v had il.yed a n-or.- acUvr. role than other.. 
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In Oregon the State Pepartnent of Education had helped in 
dor.iqnating api.rovod agency sitcr , and in Colorado an 
Iiitcrnship Development Project had been 1 "ndod tho year 
prior to instituting the i:PDA 552 interr. . ^p. In other 
status the rcle of the State Departr.ent of Education v;as 
primarily that of a cooporatinq agency ani in providing 
rnentbcrs of advisory coitmi ttees . The latter role cannot and 
should net be irinimized. In many institutions the advisory 
committee ia of paramount importance to the successful 
implementation of the internship. Almost invariably, State 
Departments of Education have been most cooperative and 
instrumental in providing internships for both EX-'DA Fellows 
and-'Where the situation applicd--other doctoral students. 

V. Evaluation 

^ tu dent Pa r ticipa t ion in the Internship 

An attempt was made to determine how manv students 
including thone enrolled in the internship at the time of 
tl-.c study (late 1971, early 1972) had served an intcrnsldp 
or v.'cre currently undergoing an internship experience. The 
findings are summarized in Table 2. Considering these data 
sevural factors must bo considered: (a) for many of the 
ins titutionfi the internr.hip was a component of the doctoral 
proqram instituted as recently as July, 1070 and some of 
the inr.ti tulion.'? were jur.t icginninq to inijjlfmfnt the 
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internship; (b) in several inr.ti tut j ons , i:pd;\ Fellows con- 
stitute the major portion of those onrollfd in a broad -ijar-cd 
program leading to the doctorate in vocational -technicnl 
education; and (c) few institutionr, require the internship 
of doctoral students ctiier thnn 1-PDA FoJlows. It must also 
he reii'crrbered that some of the institutions have on-going 
internshipr. which may or may not be reflected in the table. 
In all but two of the institutions visited, all of the EPDA 
Fellows had already served at least one internship or were 
currently pursuing one. 

Kvfllu a tive Studies 

When asked the question "Have any evaluative studies 
been made to relate goals to outcomes of the internship?" 
the general response was "No''. In i;oine cases, informal 
reports had been made to the Advis'.ry Coirmittee for the EPDA 
552 program but generally speakinq, it was felt that the 
internship was so new and the numbers of students involved 
were so small that it v;as premature to consider a serious 
evaluation . 

There were notable excoptichs. Ohio had evaluated its 
•'mini-internships" and the results wore good. Oregon State 
is undertaking a full-scale study of all facets of the FPDA 
proqram. At the time of this study, those involved in 
directing the FPDA project at nrcoon Htnte were not certain 
how to "tenHC out" frcv:i the totnl ev.ilu.ition there ar.jKctri 
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TAtLE 2 

NUMBER or STUDENTS SERVING THE INTERNSHIP 
IN ELEVEN ORIGINAL EPDA 552 INSTITUTIONS^ 

1962-1971 



Institution 


Male 


Ferrale 


Total 


EPDA 


Colorado State 


13 


5 


18 


(14) 


U. of Connecticut 


14 


1 


15 


(12) 


U. of Georgia 


17 


3 


20 


(14) 


U. of Illinois 


12 








U. of Minnesota 


8 


0 


8 


(15) 


North Carolina 
State 


8 


1 


9 


(14) 


r 

Ohio State 


11 


2 


13 


(14) 


Oklahoma State 


16 


2 . 


18 


(14) 


Oregon State 


12 


2 


14^ 


(14) 


Rutgers 


73 


8 


81 


(17) 


UCLA 


37 


1 


38^ 


(18) 


Total 


221 


27 


248 


(160) 



^Due to different inethods for corrputing enrollments, 
these f iqurt s should be consiccrcd rs estiir.ntcR rather 
tiian definitive. 

^'PluB 36 from the State Intcrnrhip rroaram. 
^M';ltiple internnhipr; arc included . 
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specifically rclatinn to thr impact of the internship, 
.-iowevcr, zcmi of thf. institutions (Colorado Ftate and Orcnon 
State) had evolved rating scales to Ic used with individual 
interns v.'hich, when collated, could serve as a basis for 
evaluative studies and the impression was given that such 
was the eventual intent. At least, the data should be 
available for future use. 

in acneral, it may be said that although tr.any of the 
institutions had devised r^cans for rigorously assessing the 
progreris of the intern toward the stated goals of the 
internrJiip, few had made a concerted effort to evaluate 
the internship as a concept. In addition, there was a 
general lack of intent to make a long-range study of the 
internship. The most obvious explanation is the short 
length of time in im.plementation and the fact that such 
small numbers of students have been involved. An exception 
is Rutgers vhere the internship has been an integral com- 
ponent of the doctorate for all students since the inception 
of the proqram in 1966. An in-depth evaluation of the 
internship at Hutgors constitutes Part IV of this report. 

i:valucition__of the InternfOiip nxnerirnce 

How did the inr.titutions , all of whom had clearly 
defined goals and objectives for the internship, determine 
if the:;c noaU< had I ocn achirvctl? It war, felt that this 
:;uestion war mort pertinent, whether the internship was a 



formal covirGO for which credit v;as given, an experience 
for which ci:odit may or riciy not be nivcn or ^-il^ply an 
additional requircmont. As ninht be expected, a variety 
and ali^o a combination of methods were used. Fnch insti- 
tution used at least one means to secure feedback from 
interns and in most canes the feedback was provided on an 
on-going basic. 

One feedback metliod frequcr.tly employed wan the leg, 
Students are required to keep a daily log, to be submitted 
\i?ccjkly or r^onthly. The forrat of the logs varied from 
v;hat amounted to basictilly a diary to a critical analysis 
in journal fcrm. 

Another practice frequently encountered wan a regular 
sendnar which is used for feedback and evaluative purposes. 
The semincirs varied in frequency from once a week to once 
a month. These seminars tended to be informal in nature 
but it was felt that they contributed a good deal to the 
success of each internship. In all institutions there was 
a good deal of informal feedback which also contributed to 
evaluation . 

More often than not, a final report of sorre kind was 
required of the intern. These final reports were loosely 
f.tructured and no data were gatliercd concerning what their 
content should be. 
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In esr.enco, methods to assess student progress had not 
tern clearly defined, neiablc exceptions being Colorado 
State University and OKlahcma State University. It was 
somewhat surprining to find that so little attention had 
teen given to this aspect of the internship program. 

There was sharp disagreement concerning the role of 
the cooperating agency in the evaluative process. Some 
directors. felt that the cooperating supervisor should con- 
tribute to the total evaluation— in fact, he or she should 
have access to all of the logs, monthly reports, etc. 
Others felt that the intern's feedback should be treated 
as a privileged communication between the adviser (or 
internship coordinator) and the intern. For the most part, 
the role of the cooperating agency was unresolved as a 
matter of institutional policy and each internship was 
treated as an entity in itself so far as evaluation is 
concerned. 

Demographic Data 

Under this general heading an attempt was made to 
fietcrmine how many interns had been turned out and how m.any 
cooperating agencies had be en utili '/.f d. In addition, it 
v;ns thought that some attcnrpt should be made to asesss the 
involveii.ent of tb.o total Inculty in tbp departn^cnt as Wi>ll 
iMi the mean age of t!ie intern. Thcr;u d.itu were difficult 
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to como by and -,hould be interpreted with caution. 

The number of internn has alrcsdy Lccn shown i:-. Table 2 
and dincussad in the supporting tey.t. Many more nen than 
worrcn have served the internship, which is not surprisina, 
since these data reflect the .lumbers of woircn awarded EPDA 
follov.T>hipG and enrolled in doctoral programs in vocational- 
technical education as a whole. It is gratifying to note 
that fcsmale enrollment in doctoral programs in this field 
apparently seems to be growing rather than dindnishing, 
which is somewhat counter to the national trend. 

Except in the case of Rutgers, no attempt was made to 
secure an exhaustive and conplete list of all cooperating 
agencies involved. Each institution was merely asked to 
name a representative group of internship sites and great 
consistency was noted across all institutions. 

State Departments of Education had been most coopera- 
tive in providing internship experiences, both for "mini- 
internships" (Ohio State) and full length, full-time experi- 
ences. In many cases, students returned to the State Depart- 
ment in their home state in order to serve the internship. 

All types of educational institutions, on all levels, 
were often named. These included universities, community 
colleges, area vocational schools and large metropolitan 
Kchool districts. Other cigcncios less frequently rcpro- 
Gcnted were U.S. Hegionnl Offices and various Research 
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Coordinatincj UnitH. The diversity of cooperating nqencies 
and the great variety of task? undertaken by the student:? 
in fulfillmc-nt of the internship only served to underscore 
the flexibility of intcrnnsliip procTron^s and the fact that 
each internship was desitjncd to ireet the needs and objec- 
tives of the individual student. 

In some cases the internship coordinator supervised 
all interncJiips. This finding was closely related to the 
question of faculty load. Where all faculty were used to 
negotiate, evaluate and monitor the internships there was 
a real problem of having this responsibility reflected in 
data Bupplied to a central administration. 

V^ien asked about the mean age of students serving the 
internship many of the institutions simply did not know. 
They had hod no reason to make this calculation. In 
institutions where these data were available (seven of 
the eleven concerned) the mean age of entering ranged from 
35 to 43 years. Only one institution stated that there 
was a maxiirum age for admissioii to a doctoral program 
(40 years) and in that institution 35 was the estimated 
mean age of those pursuing the internship. 
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S unwary 

In other discipliner. the value of an intcrnnhip or some 
sort of field cKperience has been well dccuinonted. Such 
experiences, which serve to enhance and/or cortplGmont course 
work have been a requirement of prooramp leading to the 
advanced degree in medicine, hospital adniniBtration , social 
work, to name a few. Hov.'ever, the internship in vocational 
(or vocational-technical) education is cor-paratively recent 
and has not gained universal acceptance as a reauirement for 
the advanced degree. 

At the time of this study, there was no indication that 
all eleven EPDA 552 institutions were planning to adopt such 
a requirement. The primary reason expressed for not making 
the internship mandatory was the possibility that it could 
prove a discriminatory feature of an advanced degree program. 

On the whole, all directors of the original EPDA 552 
programs supported the internship as a concept but surprisingly 
few were willinq to support its adoption as a r eauirement 
for t.^.e advanced degree, v;hether credit were qiven or not. 

Although often couchea in different terms, the goals 
and/or ol^cctives of the internship were basically the same 
across all institutions. In implem'-ntation , internship 
practices varied widely. This may have been a function of 
organizational pattern, ri/c, nenqraphical location of the 
institution, experience with the i nl ernfhip etc. Yet, 

o 
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certain con^.ir.onalitics wciq found. Thes;e included the irethod 
to arrive at goals (whother stated in writinq or expressed 
vcrbvilly) , performance c>:pocted of intern?; ^ and the typos of 
cooperating aqeucics. So far as the in-depth evaluation of 
the internship at Rutgerf. is concerned, the internship as 
iropler.ented would receive a qualified approval. Bacod upon 
the House monograph, the luncheon-seir.inars and the feedback 
session, it may Le said that, although the internship is 
totally supported in concept, and the objectives as spelled 
out are generally fulfilled, there are still aspects (i.e., 
relationship to career goals) whicli require further study. 

Additional studies related to the internship and the 
advanced degree in vocational-technical education are recom- 
mended. These include a longitudinal study of students 
(EPDA and non--EPDA) who have completed the advanced degree, 
comparing and contrasting the various attainments of those 
graduates who have and have not fulfilled ai* internship 
requirement. It is further recommended that an attempt be 
made to analyze the cost of mounting an internship program 
in relationship to the benefits accrued. 
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INTERVirW SCHEDULE 
INSTITUTIONAL BACKCHOUND 

I, Doctoral program, per se (get description) 

II. Internship: How and whon did the internship concept 
evolve? 

a. As an EPDA condition? 

b. As part of a prior p^onram? 

c. Did it involve careful, prior planning? If so, 
what? 

d. Do you use a pre-internship experience? If so, 
what? 

A. Goals 

1. V.hat are the goals? 

a. As stated in cataloquc or written. (Secure 
copy, if possible.) 

b. As stated in interview. 

2. How were stated goals arrived at? 

a. On-site input, i.e. from faculty, students, 
community, State Department, etc. 

b. Outside input - other institutions, disci- 
plines, etc. 

3. Have goaln remained thu r.amn nincc internship 
started? 

B. Implementation 

1. Ongoing - or at a certain tiro in program? 

2. For all stiuiontr. or iui.t EPDA? 

3. Are all inti^rnr.hipr. tlio raru.'? 
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Are thoy served in one, or a variety of 
settings? 

Is credit given? 

a. If so, how much? 

b. Can credit be used to partially ireet 
residency? 

Stipend/salary and benefits 

a. Is it assumed that a stipend will be paid? 

b. If so, what is average stipend? 

c. Any other benefits? Workmen's Compensation? 

Is a formal Memorandum of Understanding drawn 
up? 

a. If so, what are salient features? 

b. who draws up memorandum? 

c. Is there a common format? (Secure a copy.) 
Role of the adviser 

a. Initiate internship or merely approve? 

b. On-site visitation (s) to monitor? How 
frequent? 

c. Amount of time required to monitor, 
negotiate, etc, 

d. Assessment of student progress 

e. Cost - if any - to institution (travel, 
faculty load, etc.) 
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9» Role of coopcratinq agency 

a. As employer 

b. Willingness to provide meaningful experiences 

c. Willingness to accept internship concept 

d. Willinqness to provide data - during or post- 
internship for papers and dissertations 

10. Role of others 

a. If there a coordinator of internships? 

b. Is State Department of Education involved? 
If so, how? 

C. EvalUvition 

1, How many students, including those presently, 
have served internship? 

2» Have any evaluative studies been made, i.e. to 
relate goals to outcomes? 

a. Results? 

b. Copies available? 

3, V.'hat are long range plans for evaluation? 

4. Requirements on part of interns: daily loq, 
paper, etc. 

Demographic Data 

A. How many interns have you turned out? 

Male Pcmalo Total 

B. How many different cooperating agencies have you 
utilized in your intern program? Name some of them. 
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C. now many faculty have you used In ironitorinq interns? 



D. What is the mean aoc of your interns? 
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ON-SITi:; VISITATION SCHEDULE 

ELEVEN OniniKAL lCPDA 552 INSTITHTiaNS 
OCTOliER, 1971 to FEBUUARY, 1972 





Institution 


Date 


Cali f ornia 


UCLA 


12-15-71 


Colorado 


Colorado State U. 


1-19-72 


Connecticut 


U, of Connecticut 


10-7-71 


Georgia 


U, of Georgia 


10-28-71 


Illinois 


U. of Illinois 


1-5-72^ 


Minnesota 


U. of Minnesota 


11-4-71 


New Jersey 


Rutgers 


N/A 


North Carolina 


r^orth Carolina State U. 


12-8-71 


Ohio 


The Ohio State U, 


11-3-71 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma State U. 


12-15-71 


Oregon 


Oregon State U. 


2-9-72^ 



Rescheduled from 11-22-71. 
Rescheduled from 12-9-71. 
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Introduction 

This document forms part of a study designed to pro- 
vide an in-depth view of the internship as an integral 
coir.poncnt of the advanced deqree in vocational- technical 
education. Tart I is a sumiriary report of the study. Part 
II is devoted to an historical perspective of the internship 
and Part III a detailed description of the internship as 
implemented in the eleven original EPDA 552 institutions 
at the time of the study (July 1, 1971 - June 30, 1972). 
Part V, also separately bound, is entitled "The Internship 
and the Advanced Degree in Vocational-Technical Education: 
Alternative Strategies for Implementation." 

The primary objective of this phase of the study was 
to evaluate the internship as implemented at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and to make recon^endations for modification if 
indicated, A secondary objective was to separate out 
evaluation of the intern as contrasted with the larqer 
problem of evaluating the in ternship . 

Evaluation of the Internship Proqram 

The doctoral program in vocational-technical educa- 
tion at Rutgers was instituted and the first students 
matriculated in 196C. Enrollments grew rapidly and by 



June 1971, fifty-five (55) students had completed the 
internship- -a required component of the program--and ten 
(10) had graduated. The faculty felt that the time had 
roir.c to appraise the proarar. as a whole. Philosophy, 
required and recommended courses, the internship--all 
were re-examined by faculty and students. 

At the time the present study was funded, a monograph 
had been drafted which discussed the first fifty-five (55) 
internships in light of established objectives of the 
internship program. The data v;ere updated to include the 
twenty-five (25) students who pursued the internship 
during the Fall 1971 nemesLer, and the monograph "Intern- 
ship, Leadership and the Advanced Degree in Vocational- 
Technical Education at Rutgers" appeared in January 1972 
as the first of an Educational Information Series sponsored 
by the Department. 

Permission has been granted to reproduce this mono- 
graph in its entitety in this section of the Final Report 
and it m'::y be found in Appendix T^. The findings and 
rcconunendations speak for then.selves and need not be 
repeated here. Basically, it was concluded that the 
objectives of the internr-hip program were being met, but 
that additional, in-depth studies were needed. At present, 
two dissertations are in process which attempt to evaluate 
the internship. Gorman is evaluating tlie internship from 



the intern's vantage point and Sakicy is concorned with 
the internship as seen by the supervisors in the cooii- 
eratirg agencies. Thes?e studies will be available by 
June 1*>73. 

Luncheon-Seminars 

For the past several years it has been the practice 
to require interns to attend a series of monthly luncheon 
seminars during the semester they are enrolled in the 
internship. Initially, these luncheons, attended only by 
interns and the faculty member who served an internship 
coordinator, provided a loosely structured m.eans of feed- 
back . 

Since the Fall 1970 semester (v;hich coincided with 
funding of the EPDA 552 project) the format of the 
luncheons has changed. All faculty and students are 
invited to attend. Interns, for whom attendance remains 
mandatory, are encouraged to invite their supervisor from, 
the cooperating agency to at least one luncheon. Dates 
ar#» established at the beginning of each semester and each 
intern is scheduled to make one 15-minute oral presenta- 
tion describing his duticf5 and responsibilities and 
relating his internship experiences to his career goals. 

Although no formal £..ttcmpt has been made to assess 
the impact of these lunchcon-.seminnrr. , the following 
observations may be i-ado! 
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1. Attendance has been excellent. Careful records 
were kept during the 1971-1972 academic year. If only 
the 33 students enrolled .and the internship coordinator 
had attended, the total for this period would have been 
140. The actual attendance was 337, which included other 
students, faculty and guests. In fact, active partici- 
pation on the part of faculty and administration was 
soiT.Gwhat unexpected and most gratifying, since an expendi- 
ture of time and money was involved. It should also be 
noted that at least one, and generally several, super- 
visors from cooperating agencies v;ere present at each 
luncheon . 

2. Student- faculty interaction has been stimulated, 
particularly by the luncheon preceding ^e oral presenta- 
tions . 

3. Many students attend one or several luncheuiis 
prior to serving an internship. Thus, they have an 
opportunity to find out more about the variety of experi- 
ences v;hich the internship can provide. 

4. Interns report that they lock forward to return- 
ing to the campus to see other students and faculty, 

5. Requiring interns to return at least once a 
month makes mure dcfcnniLle the current policy of allow- 
ing the course credit (6 s.h.) to apply toward meeting 
the present residency requirement. 



Originally, the purpose of the 15-ir.inute cral 
prefjnntations (and this tin,o £3pan is rigorously adhered 
toi) v;as purely to provide information and allow each 
intorn an equal amount of feedback tire. Hcv.'ever, there 
have been unanticipated results: 

1. Many interns have difficulty in making this 
proGuntation, particularly in adhering to the time allow 
ance. The faculty is currently discussing additional 
methods to develop and assess verbal skills during the 
course of the doctoral program. 

2. The presentations provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for all present to keep up-to-date on what is 
going on in the field as represented by the various 
cooperating agencies. 

3. Students and faculty hear about all internships 
Originally, feedback tended to be limited to adviser 
intern feedback by means of logs and final reports. 
Thus, when discussions concerning a future internship 
arc in thj preliminary stage, both adviser and student 
arc able to consider a v;idcr range of alternatives. 

Although department advisory committee members are 
invited to at least one luncheon-sem.inar each year, 
attendance has been poor. Means are being sought to 
incrcnse their participation in this aspect of the 
graduate program. 
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In summary, it is folt that the luncheon-seminar?^ 
havo served a purpose which far exceeded their original 
intent. They should be continued, although perhaps in 
somewhat modified format, which will be discussed in the 
following pages. 

Feedback Session 

The luncheon- seminar in April 1972 war> devoted • to 
feedback from cooperating agenci^^s followed by sincle- 
group discussions concerned with implementation and 
evaluation of the internship. Prior to the small group 
discussions, each participant was asked to complete a 
questionnaire (Appendix B) . Proceedinor. of the feed- 
back sesGion and data from the questionnaire as analyzed 

0 

by Mintz may be found in Appendix B. 

There v.'as general agreement that the internship was 
a viable concept and should be retained as an integral 
part of the doctoral proqram. In fact, the three suoer- 
visors from the coopcratinq aaencies were less critical 
than anticipated. A need was expressed for: 

1. Pre-internshir experiences (e.g. seminars, 
orientation) . 

2. Alternatives to the internship as presently 
implcmt^nted , l uch ai; sorvinn ar, a nntionnl 
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officer of a professional organization, or 
editinn a journal or newsletter, 
3. Developing alternative means to undenv'rite the 
stipend. (It was suggesLed that many 
potentially rewarding internships cannot be 
negotiated due to budgetary constraints.) 
One recommendation emerged clearly from the small 
group discussions-- the intern's performance should not 
be evaluated by means of a common format or check list. 
Rather, the m.emorandum. of understanding should describe 
the assessment procedure (s) to be used, and these should 
be determined on an individual basis. Other recommen- 
dations included: 

} . Active student participation in all phases of 
implementing the internship. 

2, The need for an organized orientation prior 
to the internship. 

3, More frequent supervision by a professional at 
the cooperating agency (institution) than by 
the university monitor (usually the adviser) . 

Recommendations and Summary 

To date, minor revisions in the guidelines for 
imvlcmcntation to the internship have been adopted. ^ 
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(Appendix A.) There have 1 cen no other formal change? 
in the intcrnsJiip program. The following nodi ficat ions 
are recommended r 

1. The oLjectives of the intcrn^-ihip prcqrain should 
be rc-examincd. They are worded in very broad, general 
terrs and are difficult to quantify. (For instance, hov; 
can one measure the extent to which the internship has 
"served as a realistic transition from past employment 
to fixture positions''?) 

2. A pre-internship orientation shoulci be provided. 
This may vary f/ om a series of "mini-internships" to 
scheduled, but informal, seminar(s). 

3. Students should play an active role in: (a) 
exploring possible internship sites; (b) formulating 
objectives for the internship; and (c) providing data 
for feedback and evaluation, 

4. Multiple internships should be encouraged, even 
if credits earned cannot be applied to the degree pro- 
gram. 

In addition, it is recommended that further atten- 
tion be given to the evaluation of the intern as well as 
the internr.hip. Findings from this project did not 
clciarly delineate one from the other, although an attempt 
wajj made to do so. 



The jnternship prcqrarr nt Rutgers as initially 
conceived and revised has gained acceptance on the part 
of all concGrned--f acuity , students and cooperating 
agencies. Many look upon it as the capstone of the 
advanced degree program. There is no evidence that the 
internship is not n.oeting its objectives as stated. 
Yet these objectives are outlined in very general tenps 
and need close re-examination. 
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INTERNSHIP, LEADEIvSIUP AND THE ADVANCED DEGREE 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT RUTGERS 

The Department of Vccational-Techiilcal Education was established at 
Rutgers University Cairly recently. This new department in the Graduate 
School of Education (GSE) came officially into being - - complete witli faculty 
and program offerings ~ in the fall of 1963« Initially, progi'am offerings led 
to t)ie Ed» M. degree and were designed to develop master teaclicrs in the voca- 
tional areas of: trade and industrial; agriculture; home economics and co- 
ordination and supervision, T!ho Masters offerings have since been expanded 
to include a! of the service areas witli the exception of health occupations and 
vocational guidance (in this area^ students are served by another department of 
the Graduate School uf Education, and Joint programs are encouraged)* 

In addition^ tli^o department offered courses leading to certification throu^ 
University College, the adult, degree-granting coUegie of the University. These 
offerings also have been expanded to include a B»S. in Vocational-Technical 
Education and an innovative Cooperative Occupational Pre-Tcaching Experience 
program (COPE). On July 1, 1868, faculty whose major responsibilities involved 
the undergraduate offerings were I'lancd under tlte administration of University 
College. The present thrust of the department at the GSE is to work with students 
at the masters and doctoral levels* 

Several years in the planning, the doctoral program was instituted and the 



first students matriculated In tljc fall of 1D66. As of October 1971, approxiraatclj» 
one hundred and forty (140) students liad enrolled in the program and ton (10) had 
comp; od. In the fall of 1971 tli .'rt! were one hundred and twenty-nine (129) 
maiiiculatod students in the doctoral program, approximately one-fourth of 
whom could bo designated as "doctoral candidates" by virtue of having passed 
the qualifying examination. Of these, ei^ty-one (81) had completed, or wore 
presently enrolled in the internship. 

The Internship 

Since the internship has been an integral component of the doctoral program 
in Vocational-Technical Education ai Rutgers — and to some extent an innovative 
component — it seemed advisable to step back and look at this concept. Among 
others, the following questions were asked: (a) what is the purpose of the intern- 
ship; and (b) has the internship served its purpose? 

Purpose of the Internship 

Originally, the question was: "What role, if any, can an internship play?". 
This question was asked of the authors of working papers — authors from a 
variety of disciplines — who contributed to a symposium devoted to the doctorate 
and its relationship to leadership in vocational-technical education. The symposium 
was held in mid-Dcccmbcr, 19G5, and notes and working papers are available in 
The Advaiicc'd Dupyee and Vocal lonnl-Techtiical Education Leadership cdHrd by 
O* Brian (19CC). At the opening session and in the first paper, Schaefer (O'lJrian, 
J566) posed tills question and briefly traced tlto internship as a comi>onent in 



educational pio^ams to train other professionals - I.e. physicians, engineers. 
md admiuistrators. Tho Internship was discussed in both reaction papers and 
small Evoup sessions during tho symposium, and Schaefer was able to state in 

his concluding remarks: 

The notion of an internship in some depth was heartily supportt^. 
It was nRix'cd tlic cooperative program carried out by industx-y in 
enginporlnirhas been highly successful in producing reality for 
engineering students and in relating "theory to practice '. More- 
over, an internship to be successful must be higjily individualisUc 
and Urns so structured (p. 52). 

Having been given a stanjp of approval by a body of exports from many 
disciplines, the internship was incorporated in the Vocational-Technical doctoral 
prograiT, as developed by the faculty of the department and submitted to the various 
faculties and administrative bodies at tho University (Figure I). The proposed 
Ed.D. program was approved in 1366 and has been tlie program followed by 
students to date. (Note: the option of field study in lieu of the dissertation was 
not approved and is still under consideration). 

Tho department was also assisted In tho formulation of the Ed.D. program 
by an intra- inter^dcpartment committee. Members of this committee repre- 
sented administration and departments both within the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and the University as a whole. In effect, this committee served as an Ad 
Hoc Advisory Coromltteo to the Pepartmcnt. 

Guidelines for the Internship wore established aoon after the doctoral 
program was approved. These gMldoUncs wore revised as several students com- 
pleted tho internship; however, modifications proved sUgJit. TTie roost recent 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL DOCTORAL MAJOR 



CORE - 18 nouns 

Within the 30 Master*s credits and tlio 18 core 
crcjdils, a minimum of one course in each of 
tho following 6 core aroas must bo tal;en: 
L Vocational-Technical Education 

2, Ediicatfonal Foundations 

3, Psychology 

4, Sociology 

5, Economics 

6, Research Methods 



SELECTED AREA COLllSEWORK-18 HOURS 
Erophasis In ono of tho following areas: 

L Administration 

2» Research 

3, College Teaching 



INTERNSHIP - 6 HOURS 









DISSERTATION STUDY 
12 HOURS 




FIEI.D STUDY SEMINAR - (■ IlOUltS 
FIELD STUDY - C HOUltS 



GaicU-Uitcs (1909), developed by an M Hoc Comraittoc composed of Btudents and 
faculty* are apiierded. Consistent emphasis has bcu^u placed on the importance 
ot flexibility in the internship. In essence, each intoroship is to be "tailor- 
made". 

Briefly summarized, the objectives of tJie internship are: 

U to affoitJ tiie intern tJic opportunity to put the theory learned in 
his area of specialization (administration, research, or college 
teaching) into practice; 

2. to require the intern to function in a milieu somewhat un- 
familiar to him — one which requires the use of those skills 
normally associated with bis chosen career; 

3. to serve as a realistic transition from past employment to 
future positions; and 

4. to allow the intern to serve simultaneously as professional 
employee (^ence the stipend), observer and student. 

Other salient features of the internship should bo noted. The internship is a 
6-credit course, offered in both fall and spring semesters. Under certain circum- 
stances, summer internships may be approved by the adviser, but they are dis- 
couraged. In general, the Internship is a 15-week, full-time experience. It la 
a coopcrttive arrangicment among the intern, the adviser (representing the Uni- 
versity), and the cooperating agency — an arrangement which is formalized by 
means of a Memorandum of Understanding signed by all three parties. Typical 
Memoranda of Understanding may be found in Appendix B. 
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Distribution; Interns an d C'ooporatlng Anondos 

As previously stcitcd, eigjity-one (81) students had completed or wore 
enrolled in the internship by October^ 1971. Areas of si^cialization arc shown 
in Table U 

Table 1 
Butgors Mom Distribution 



Minor 
Administration 
College Teaching 
Research 



Number 
46 
29 
6 



Percent 
C6.80 
35.80 
7.42 



This distribution approximates that found by Drawbaugh (1970) in hi8 study 
of the first one hundred (LOO) students admitted to the doctoral program in voca- 
Uonal-technical education at Rutgers University. Drawbaugh (p. 5) found that 
these students had opted for minor areas in the following proportions: 



Administration 
College Teaching 
Research 



S3 percent 
38 pcrcciTt 
0 percent 



All those included in the present study were in the Dra wbaugh sample. 

In all, totems have fulfiUed this requfromnnt in forty-six (40) different 
cooperating agencies In eigjit (8) states. Tabic 2 reflets the variety of coop- 
erating agencies, as well as the numU-r -- and minors - of interns. The 
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Tabic 2 

CooiJeratiftg Agencies; Numlxjr of MernB and their Minor 

(September, 1968 througli October, 1971) 



A^cy Number Minor' 



American Tel. and Tel. ^ ^ 

Brookdale (N. J. ) Community College 2 A (I); CT (1) 

Camdea County Vocational School Dist. I A. 

County CollcT:e of Morris (N. J. ) 2 A 0)1 CT (1) 

Cuyahoga (Ohio) CoramunSty Ctillege 1 A 

Delaware Technical & Co:nioanity College I A 

Dept. of iiiv Army: A);>crdt'00 Proving Gromid I A 

Dept. of the Anny: Signal Center & School 1 CT 

DeiJtford Township Schools I A 

Igdjcational Testing Service ^ ^ 

]^sox County (N. J. ) College 3 A 

G^ssboro State College 1 ^ 

Hanoi^ (i^I^* ) Junior College I CT 

Jersey City State College ^ CT 

Mercer County (N. J, ) College 2 A (I); CT (1) 

Mercer County Vocational lichool Dist, 1 A 

Middlesex County (N.J.) College 2 A 

Middlesex County (N.J.) Vocational School Dist. 3 A 

Monmouth (N. J. ) Adult Educj^ion Center 1 A 

Montclaiv (N. J. ) Sf avc College 3 CT 

National Adnsory Council On Vocational Ed. 1 A 

Newark (N, J.) State College I R 

N.J- Office of Teacher Ed. & Cert. 1 CT 

N.J, Residential Manpower Center 1 A 

N.J. State Dept. of Ed: Vt>eaUonal Division ^ A (6); CT (3); R (3) 

N.J. State Dept. of Ed: Vocaiionai Div. Cure Lab. 1 CT 

N.J. State Dept. of Ed: Occup. Rosourco Ctr, 1 A 

N.J. State Dept. of Higher EducaUou 1 CT 

N.J. Stajo School of Conservation 1 CT 

New York City Board of Education 1 A 

Notwalk (Conn. ) State Tcclmical College I CT 

Ocoan County (N.J.) CoUoi;o 1 A 

Olilo State Center for Usch. in VT Ed. 1 A 

Philadcli^jia IHiblic Schools I A 



• A - Administration; CT - College Teaching; R- Research 



Table 2 (cont'd) 



Agency 



Number Mnor^ 



Rutgers University: Center for Cont. Eng. 
Rutgers University: Dept. of Vo-Tc-ch Ed. 
Somerset County (N.J.) College 
Tewjp.'e University (Pa. ) 
Trc4iton Manpower Training Skills Center 
Trenton State CoUese 

Union County (N J. ) Vocational Sdiool Dist. 

United Progress, Inc. 

Washington p.C.) Teclmieal InsUtuto 

Wayne Twp. (N. J. ) School Dist. 

Western Electric Company 

Willin^ro Public Schools (N.J.) 



1 

B 



A 

CT 
A 

CT 
A 

CT 

A 

A 

A (6) ; R a) 

A 

A 

A 



* A - Administration; CT - College Teaching; H - Research 
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distribution by states is shown in Tabic 3. 

Somo of the ooorerating agencies were able to provide internships for 
students in two or more of the minor areas. This Is particularly notifcaUlo 
in the case of the New Jersey State Department of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion. Tlio Department of Vocational-Technical Education at Rutgers University 
has already provided an internship for eight (8) students in the coUegc teaching 
minor. Generally spealiing, however, cooperating aRcncies to this date have 

bad one or at tlie most two interns. 

The greatest variety of cooperating agencies is seen in the adroinlstrotion 
minor. Internships have been arranged in private Industry and community 
organizations as well as in educational institutions on several levels — secondary, 
county college and coUcge or university. 

Students whose minor area was college teaching ~ or teacher education ~ 
have served their internships in county colleges, state colleges or universities. 

It is interesting to note that seven (?) of the County Colleges in New 
Jersey have provided internships for thirteen (13) doctoral students and that 
another seven (I) students have served their Intemshipis at five (5) of the State 
CoUegcs. Half of the interns whoso minor was research served their intern- 
ships at the Vocational Division of the New Jersey State Department of EducaUon. 

As might bo expected, due to easy access and the possiblUty of combining 
Internship with additional course work — thus fuimilng one semester of the 
residency requirement - the largest number of internships has boon served in 
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Cooperating Agencies: 



Table 3 

l\y StaU% Agencies nnd Number ol Interns 
(Scplfnibor, IflOH thvounh CMotx^r, 1971) 



State 



ARiency 



Numter 



Cotuu 
DoL 
C. 

N.J. 



Nonvalk State Teehnical College i 

Delaware Technical S? Cummwnity College J 

NatU A^lv'isovy Council on Vocational Ed, 1 

Washiniitor Xecluiieal Institute ? 

Harford Junior CoIIukc i 

Dept. of tlic Army: Abex'dcen Proving Ground 1 

Brookdale Community Collcf^e 2 

Camden County Vocational School District 1 

County College oS Morris 2 

Dept. of the ^Vrmy: Sipial Center & School i 

ne^»lfoi\i Township Schools I 

Educational Testing Service 1 

Essex County College 3 

Glassboro State College 1 

Jersey City State College j 

Mercer County College 2 

Mercer County Voctational School District 1 

MiddlcscK County College 2 

Middlesex Coun*y Vocadonal Sc»hool District 3 

Monmouth Adult Kducation Center 1 

Montclair State College 3 

Newark State College 1 

N.J. Office of Teacher Education & Certification I 

N. J. Residential Manpower Center l 

N.iT, State Dept. of Ed: Curriculum Lab. 1 

N.J. State Dept. of Ed: Occupational Resource Ctr. 1 

N.J. State Dc»pt. of Ed: Vocational Division 12 

N.J. State Dept. of Higher l!:d»ic?ai;loa J 

N.J. IKato School of Conservation 1 

Ocean County College j 

Rutgers: Center for Continuing EnKinecrlns Studies 1 

Rutgers: Department of Vocational^Teehnical Ed. 8 
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Tabic 3 (cont'd) 




Numlwr 

1 

i 

1 
7 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

12 
1 
t 
I 
1 
8 



State 
N.J. (cont'd) 



N.Y. 



OhiP 



Pft. 



Somerset County CoUoRe 

Trenton Maniiower Traiiung Skills Center 

Trenton State College 

Union County Vocational School District 

United Proijrcss, Inc. 

Wayne Township School District 

Western Electric Coiapaiiy 

Willingboro Public Schools 

American Tel and Tel, 

New York City Board of Education 

Cuyahoga Community College 

Ohio State Center for Research in Vo-Tech 

Philadelphia Public Schools 
Temple University 
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Now Jornt^y. llowev.r. H «mst be noted that stu.U.vts have travcU.d as far west 
as Ohio ODd as Car .cuth as the District o£ Columbia in order io Intern. Perhaps 
it is surprising that thirty porci.it of the internships tovo licen served outside of 
tl.o state of Now Jersey! Wlt!iin New Jersey, the variety in vm^v.tin^ agencies 
and tJictr geographioal location in the state is broader than mii^it have ix^cn 
exiJected, 

FnTfilbnont of Purpose 
As previously stated, tlio tour major objecUves of the ^.nternship are: 
(a) to provide the opportunity to translate Uicory into practice; (I)) to require 
functioning in an unfamiliar milieu; (c) to serve as a transition from past to 
fut . posiUons; and (d) to provide the climate for the intern to both contribute 
to and loarn from the cooperating agency, while romalnine a student. 

To what extent have these objectives been met by U>o interns to date? 
TO some degree, hard data are difficult to come by. as the internship, in all its 
aspects, has been left to the discretion and direction of the advisor. Fortunately, 
memoranda of understanding are available, and in all cases, tho intern was re- 
quired to px^vide a summary. P«per or project on completion of the internship. 
For those in tho administration option the reporting system most frequently utscsl 
has been a daily log (submittci weekly) and a summary repoit upon completion of 
the internship. Those in the college teaching option were in most eases rciucBUnl 
to submit lessons plans and oral reports instead of. or in addition to. the log. 
interns whose minor Is research have been required to submit a project or res<.arch 
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Tht'orv into I'rat ticet 

Was the area o£ spcciaUzation (i.e. administration, collo&> toachini; or 
rosoarch) iclalcd to the internship? The answer is "yes" in Uxo case of adinin- 
iBtratioti and research and » quaUfled affirmative in the coUeijo teaching option 
(Tabic 4). More detailed evaluation and subse^juent analysis may lead to varia- 
tion in tbo data. However, it is anticiiwtod that it will be sliglit. 



Table 4 

Was the Area of Specialization (Minors) Related to the iflterosliip? 
(September 19GS through October 1971) 





Administration 


CoUeeo Teaching 


Research 


Yes 


42 


23 


5 


No* 


4 

46 


6 

20 


1 
6 



* Not clearly designated as related, in the niemorandum of understanding or log report. 

Milieu r 

Have the interns functioned in sooJowhat unfaailiar work sctUngs? Again, 
the response is a tpialifiod affirmative. As shown in Table 5, fourteen G4) of the 
internships were served in the same institution or organizaUon whore the studcnta 
wore currently employed. Hcwever, althougji the milieu was the same, tho dally 
assipiroent was far different. This was particularly noticeable in the case of the 
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tsvo iuterns on^ploycd in industry. I^th sevvod U.e internship witlUn thcl. present 
organisations - to bo six.ci£ic, WcHtox'n Electric .md the AnK,rica.^ Telephono and 
TolcKvaph CunnMuiics. Yet In^th industries arc so Javgo that tlu-y could, and did, 
provide .^perfcncs which were substantially different from those encountered 
by the interns in Ihuir pi-cscnt worU assignments. XVliethcr the other twelve 
students who remuincd at their present Institution to serve the internsl»ip reeelvcd 
mparablo experience is not Iciown at the present tima. 



acoi 



Tabic 5 



Was the Internship hcrvcd !» an Unfamiliar Milieu? 
(Septcmbci' 19Q8 throut^ October 1371) 



Yes 



Adnoiolstration 



3d 



College Teaching Research 
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No" -T^- "iT 6 



46 



* Sanjo milieu, different job. 

Transition from P.iPt to F uture Fmploymcnt. 

It is too soon to tell whether the internship functions as a rcnllstie transi- 
tion tvom past to future cnploymcnt since only ten of those who comph-tc^ the 
ininmship have ,p-aduatc^ from the program. However, at tl,c tim. of this .U,dy 
fiftoon (15) of the internships had lc.1 to p.>vmam.nt full-time en,ployn,cnt even th.^mh 
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some 



. su.d<.nt.s <Ud not yet havo tl.o doctorate in himd. 



Th» :nu.rn as pr„f^a5loiial. 0 '"->-"'<- Student 

At present, there W no elenr record ot the atnount of tiao the Intern spent 
on MS d»y-.o-day »...gnn,™.. Vet Otero is reason to ,«Uevo that the amount ot 
ti^e suent eorreiated higMy with the a„,uu„t ot stipend or salary roeeived. to 
toe ease of all interns, a certain amount ot non-aasi^od time was required in 
order to lultiU his or Irar commitment to the University. 

to tl,e (all 1969 someater. the htternship Lunclteon Seminars were insU- 
,„tod. minimt» ot three luncheons per semeater were sehoduled. Attendanee 
IS m^d^orj. tor interns; faculty, internship supervisors and interested graduate 
.^dents a.-e welcome. Each intern is given a 15-2. minute ttme slot to maXe an 
oral presentation eeneerning Ms Internship. In ettect. these luncheons hav. pro- 
vided invaluable, although not risorously se.™Htic. teedi«eK eoncemine «.« func- 
tions of the mtcm. Based upon reports to date, the interns have in tact served 
as professionals, observers and students, witl. the emphasis being upon ^roU^ssS^ 
cooperating agencies have lodted upon the Warns «, person, with aeentrii^Uen 
to ma,=o, even thou^J. their employment was ot short duration. They have been 
placed 1,. positions to make an Impact on and a contrmtion to the instiiuUon ^ 

most havo done so. 

Fiimcial arrangoments bot-ccn the l..t.rn and the cooperating agency havo 
varied. Interns revival stipends which fluctuated from $300 per «,onth to a flat 
aum of $3,000.00 for the interna' services, and some of the interns chose to 
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receive a salary rather than a stipend. In most eases. Uie stipend or salary 
was provided by tlie cooperating agency. At the moment there is no department 
poUoy concerning the stipend or salary ~ each financial arrangement Is nego- 
tiated separately between the student and tlie cooperaUng ittsUtution, 

Summary and Conclusions 
It would appear that the internship has Mfilled its various objectives. 
The internship was related to the field of specialization; the work setting was 
TelaUvely. if not completely unfamiUar; and the intern functioned as professional, 
observer and student. The objective of realistic transition from past to future 
employment cannot be assessed at this point in time. 

The department has received more requests for interns than it has been 
able to fulfill, and new students applying for entrance into the doctoral program 
state that they have chosen the Rutgers program because of the opportunities 
afforded by the Internship. 

Up to the present, no in-depth study has been made either of the students 
who have completed the internship or the cooperating agencies. Such a study 
seems justified. 
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GUIDELINES FOU THE INTERNSHIP IN 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

What Is tlio intern.shtp ? The Ittteniship is a required iwii-ion of the doc torate 
in vocational-tf chiiiuttl educjitiau which has as its central feature a learning 
expcrinnce in a clinical settinir. It provides the doctoral candidate an oppoitimity 
to gain additional practical experience under various conditions in his selected 
area, that is, administration, college teaching, or reseaich. Doctoral candidates 
are placed in individualized developmental learning experiences In cooperating 
industries, educational institutions, governmental agencies, research organiza- 
t -ins, etc. , typically for a period of one semester. 

The internship approach allows for substantial diversity of appropriate 
experiences from one candidate to another. It allows a level of flexibility which 
considers strengths and vcaluiesses of individuals. Each candidate's assignment 
is designed ai'ound his professional goals. 

What aro the o!>jcctivcs of the internship Y The intern should have an oppor- 
tunity to apply the thrnry he has learned in his program which relates to Ms area 
of specialization. Thus, the internship is an opportunity to put theory into practice. 

The internship exixsriencc should provide an opportunity for the intern to 
develop perceptions relevant to his professional rolo. Tl«e setting should allow 
the intern to discover, develop, and modiiy skills and techniques relevant to tlils 
future role. Thus the Intern must function In an atmosphere that requires the use 
of those skills normally associated with his chosen career. 
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The internship in designed to facilitate the dcvalopment of sIdUs. abilities, 
and uiidorstmidings considered essential to practitioners o£his particular area 

of sp<;ciali2ation In education. 

Since the devclopraont of competence in the professional art of adminis- 
tration, college teaching, or research is a belmvioral process in Nvhich the pro- 
fessional exhibits his competence as behavior, tlio internship is intended to be a 
realistic avenue of transition from past employment to future positions. 

What is the role and setting of the internship ? During the internship the 
candidate should be in a role that is somewhat unfamiliar to him a^id preferably 
in an unfaiuiliar ^^etting. The newness of the role and the setting provide for the 
opportunity of professional development in the context of unfamiliar chaU...ges. 
The role should be related to both the career aspirations and the educational 
objectives of the candidate. In some cases the internship may leail to the Identifi- 
cation and development of a dissertation problem. 

Whnf does the intern do ? The intern is a professional c-t,ployco. an observer, 
and a studeut. While the intern may function as a professional, he also will be an 
observer of methods, techniques, a,Kl procedures used to solve pertinent problems, 
lie will become acquainted with the mulUtude of tasks requiring spociaHited know- 
ledge which will test his interest and abilities rolaUvo to his chosen career. 

When is the internship scheduled ? The internship should not be scheduled 
prior to the accumulation of approximatoly 48 credit hours of course work at t he 
graduate level. A majority of the courses embraced in Uic core and/or selected 
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„vc.a ot e™,*aris should bo inolud... In the 48 credit h=ui-s. 

■ mtevhshlp . .aually — In the P-»^a. loUowlna a n,a,or po«lon 

„,«,„»„.o«.U.utp.e..n.thoai..rtaUc„ .u.. .n«.-va.. tW. leaded 

m tho e)a.,sr„<.m ca,, bo applied t» practical problems. 

. . ^uj^o Tho intomsllip consists of a fuU- 
wHnt the A..v ^' '-» the internship? The xntcmsii i 

„„c oKPorlencc e,at Is essentially one aeaaon.,c s.n,e.ter In len^h. Be^nn.„« 

...es can be adiustea ttrou^^t tbo year to .be ...aulo or cycle oC 

U>e eoopcratm. agency. The ca^^llate will t..ster lov .ho Intornsblp anrln, tbc 

or sprln, se„,es.r In wblcb .be InternsMp la to be con,„.e.ea an.' cr^t 

is to liB received. 

Sjji^itstcl^MC^^ 
EsUUUsblns a candidate In „n IntemsMp la a coo,«ra.ive ollort an,o„e at .oast 
^ parties - the candidate, tbc adviser, and a representative fcom tbo 
eooperatln, a^ney. The a^ncy or agencies »hleb n..^ in:ovlde developmental 
e^nences needed by tbc candid,., are Identined. surveyed, and approached to 
cooperate In tbc endeavor. Both *o candidate and adviser n.ay play an acUve role 
1„ «Ueproces.. ^Vhcn oU parUes have .nd.ca.ed adeslre to coopero.. .n*c 
^r..m. details o. tho ar.a„.o.ent wm bo speelfled In «mn. and constitute 
^ ^ee^ent an.en. the tbre» parties. »e responstblUtles ot each oC those parties 
«m bo outlined .n the a.reen,ent. Tho adviser .s responsible for flna, arrange- 

»€snts with tho cooperating agpncy. 

Wbolsrespons or tb. .d,1son,cnt ot candidates.. The primary respons- 
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bility for advisoi.onl rests with the candidate's advisor. WiU.i. the cliiUcal 
sotting, a practielne n>omter of the profossion oiuployed by th. cooix^rating 
agency wiU be dcsignntcd as intern supervisor. Stronatltening tho cmididato 
acadomicalUs technically, socially, and psychologioalU' is conUngent upon 
adequate ad\isomcnt» 

1-ho internship is perceived as a full-ttn.o I.urni«8 o^porlonce set up in tt- 
oo„to>l of a real, meanlngfal sitaatioa. Pursaing the internship part-time or 
on weaiceads and evenings while holding a f«ll-ti,ae position is not an option 

offered tho candidate, 

, ^,..^m^ talce courrn .vorl. In addit ion to the intomahip? 

Yes. The G credits granted for the internship may be a inajor part of the sen,ester 
credit load; however, additional credits n,ay l« elected. If a minimum of 9 orodil« 
is carried during the fall or spring semester (including the internship), it is 
possible to satisfy both Uie internship and half of the residency ro4«Uement during 
a period of one semester, 

• m..n..al arr.w -->° "'-""'^ T1,e intern can a«l .honld 

an asset to the cooperating agency. On this basis, it is fair Cor the intern and 
MS advisor to neptiate with the aooporating ageney tor a stipend. Wo intern 
should bo eovcrod by worlunon's co>npensation and possibly other fringe beaotlts. 

„„.„H.. will the .....ml., evaluate.!? Wogress will be m.,asur..d 
the adviser in nccordanee with the tralnlns agrcemont. 11.0 Intom «1U be n^iuired 
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to pruviilc evidence of his acnoropUslmiontSt as dutcrtiiincd by tlic intow, tho 
adviBor, and the coopurating agency. 

What arc some of the rosponstbilities of the Department ol Vocational- 
Technical Kdiication and /or the advjgcr ? 

1. Confer witli advisee aJx)ut objectives, setting and eomU- 
lions of the internship bvcludine evaluation* 

2. Inform i)otential cooperating agencies regarding the 
operation, objectives and mutual benefits of the intern^ 
sliip program In vocational-technical education. 

\ 

3. Identify cooperating agencies and initiate agreements 
with them. 

4* Provide time and personnel for supervising the intern 
while ho is assigned to tlio cooperating agency. 

5» Provide a system of continuous feedback from interns 
and from cooperating agency personnel as a means of 
assessment and evaluation and for suggested modifica- 
tion of the total educational e>cpcrience« 

What are some of tlie resi>onsiblUtics of the cooi>erating agency ? 

L Help identify and recommend learning stations appx*o- 
priatc to Uio objectives of the internship, thus enabling 
interns to experienoe as full a range of responsibilities 
as possible. 

2. Accept interns as legally responsible professional 
educators or researchers and place them under a 
contract with a stipend. 

i 3, Identify and recommend resident supervisors appro- 
priate to the responsibilities of the Interns. 

4. Provide interns witli the oppoTtunity to participate in 
required university aetlvltics^ e.g. research seminars 
and conf orences. 
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5. Assist in the ovuluation of each intor»i on a continuous 
basis wiUi Mgard to the quality of his output and his 
development in the mlc of administrator, teacher, or 
rusoorcher. 

6. Particlnate In the on-iroing planning and evaluation of 
the intcrnsiap program in vocational-technical education. 

What are the responsibilities of the intern? 

1. Discuss the objectives, setting and coiidiUons of the 
internship in an exploratorj' conference. 

2. Identify some of the tyix;s of evidence to he used for 
evaluative purposes consistent with tiie objectives of tl»e 
Internship. 

3. Perform in a professional njanner, 

4. Be available for periodic conferencea with the adviser 
during the internship. 

5. Provide the adviser and/or cooperating agency with such 
'vriUen evidence as they may deem necessary for evalua- 
tive purposes. 

What should ho done if questions wp ^» nnsw^rcd in this brochure? 
Candidates who have questions about the doctoral internship which have not been 
answered satisfactorily in this brochure should seek the answers from their 
respective advisers. Those frora cooporaUng agencies and others who have quostlons 
about the doctoral internship which have not boon answered satisfactorily should 
write to the Department of Vocational-Technical Education. Rutgers University, 
The State University of New Jersey, Now Bi-unswlck, New Jersey 08903. 
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Date 



Dr. - 

Doan of Students 
County Collogo 



Dear Doan — * ^ 

„d continuing throuBl. -\ugu.tJ4, J^'^- Jf^p^^^i^^t^iy $i.,40 tron. ^ 

servictss, Mr. — 

County College. 

^ conceive., «.c .nt^^sMp »«. .nvo.vo .wo ,.r.n,.ry «eas: 

^ 1 f.f u,c utilisation of profesBional Btudent 
>• ^rrrnfct: ^o l^i— , p.o^a«. or ,™«v.n. 
acadonitc dcpaitroents. 

. In the aroR of admissions counseling, student 

A survey of procedures at similar InsUtutions. 

B. DevclUcnt of a ^^^^-^ Xttsions reeo«ls. 

C. Evaluation of transcripts and aamissiu 

p' Coordination of tostluR. 

E* Evaluation of test data. 

F*. Prc-roglPtratlon counscltog. 

G* Curriculum ndvlsenient. 

?■ ^^^^^^^ 
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Please slpi one copy of tills letter of agreement and return it to mc. If you 
have any questions regarding tho Internship, pltaee fool free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 



, Internship Adviser 



State University 



, Internship Supervisor 



County College 



ERIC 
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Intitrn&hlp 
Memorandum of Understanding 



XCfe Dr* > Cooperating: Agency Supervisor 

Mr. ^» Intern 

PROMi , Internship Adviser 

DATE; _^ 



The understandings relative to Mr. * s internship at 

University, , are as follows; 

t The duration of the internship shall be from Soirtember 2, 1869 until December ID> 
1969. 

2. Mr. , the intern^ will function as an adjunct staff member with a 

nine credit hour load. 

Six hours win be devoted to teaching a josIc curriculum course, ♦♦Analysis 

Techniques in Course Construction.*' Mr. will teach tsvo sections 

of the course. 

Three hours will be given to the orf viiz^ion of a Key Sort Cumulative Record 
System. Tue System has potential for scheduling, student records, and adminis- 
trative function;;. 

Mr, will have permission to attend department meetings. In 

essence, he will for all practical purposes become a member of the department. 

3. Mn will spend three d^yB per week at University 

meeting the internship requirements. Evt^nlng classes during two of the days 
each week will extend the time beyond the normal work day. 

4. A sum of no less than $3250 will be paid the Intern as partial compensation tor 
bis services. The intern w^lll be covered by Workman*© compensation. 

5. pr. ^ will supervise the Intern while on the internship at 

University. 
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6. Tho Inlurn will receive clerical and secretarial help as required by assign- 
ments made to him. 

7. For evaluative purposes tho intone will submit to his Internship Adviser, 

lesson plans used to teach tho course and a maiiual on 

the Implomentation of tho Record System^ The Internship Advisor has the 
privilege of visiting the intern on occasion. 

This Memorandum of Understanding is agreed to the following parties: 



f Internship Supervisor 
University 



^ Intern 



p Internship Adviser 

State University 
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TO. 



iQtornship 
Memorandum of Understanding 

Asatstant Comnitssioner 

Division of Vocational Education 
State Deportment o£ Education 

Mr. . totcrn 

PROM: > Internship Adviser 

SUt© University 



DATE: ______ 

This is to confirm our agreement to have , . f^^T^^.!^!^ 

an internship with you in terms of the Leadership Training Institute Program. 

we are, of course, delighted that Mr. "^^^^ ^ZV^^ Tu...in. 

opportiity . and it is our understanding that he wlU be exposed to the following 

experionce; 

1. the production of a paper on the topic of leadership and leadership 
training. This experience should be valuable not only for under- 
standing the nature of the leadership training institute and helping 
to contribute to future success, but may well serve as a review of 
tbe literature for a dissertation. 

2. Involvement in the preparation of regional leadership training Insti- 
tutes, including development of position papers, programs. ^atP'^*^*^, 

etc. This experience should provide with exposure to the 

whole area of personnel development. 

3. Interaction with acknowledged leaders in the field of/^'f . . 
technical education, especially tn the area of educational professional 
development. Ibe value of this opportunity speaks for Itselt. 

4. involvement in the financial aspects of the Leadership '^''f^jj^^j' 
tute Program. It goes almost without s^tog. that no administrator 
can gain too maeh experience in this aspect of administration. 



. ^^^^1^ . ...rnf^M'^ ^ * ^^ ^^^ 
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5. Vlsltatiyns to outstanding collcgf^s in Iho ai'ea of vocational educntion, 
D3n)oly: 

A. & M. 

Stoto Collop;o 
Community College 

6. Involveraent in the preparation of iho final report for the leadership 
training institute. This, and the overall experience, should provide 
a moro complete comprehension of: 

(1) The theory" and implemontation of professional leadership 
dovolopment. 

(2) TlJO state and federal laws pertaining to vocational education. 

As you laiow . the internship requiretnont runs for a fifteen week period of ftill- 
tlme involvement, and the intern is required to supply his adviser with a weekly 
log describing the eKpcrienees and a summary .of the entire fifteen weeks in terms 
of his career goals and objectives, 

Agaiii. wo arc delighted that is having this opportunity, and we would 

appreciate the sighaturcs on this Memorandum of Understanding, making this 
official for our records. 



, Internship Supervisor 
State Department of Education 



, Intern 
State University 



, Internship Adviser 
State University 
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Pate 



nr. 

Executive Vice Prosideot 

District Office 

_jCommttnity College 

' ~", Ohio 



nflarPr. — — * [ 

,*«u«AtGd With your ajinoujicexnent that you wUl supply an 
I am, of course, dellgjited witn your mm ^^^^ 

internship opportunity for ■■ 

looks upon the opportunity as a real challenge. 

A will be engaged full* 

AS you indicate in J^°"^!f„^^^^^ opportunities tn the 

time for a period of sixteen m weeks „ your 

area of Adniinistraticn both at your f^^'f^^^^^^^Zlonl^ have 
western Campus. I would hope "^^^ period^^^^ community College. 

xTrsrcrr::r:=^^^^ 

,^ to keep a daily log of his activities 

jn turn, we would expect ^^' ^ on a w eekly basis) and a final report 

his future goals and objectives. 

tBt* mt at least once 

1 would hope to have the opportunHy to vlst^^g^ acq uainted with you 

durlngthe sixteen 06) wodc Pf^^^f ^^iJt^wr^^^^e^ for interns could be 
and your insUtutlon with the hopes that this arrangp^ 

eosUnued. 
Sincerely, 



Gc: 
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Proceedings of the Feedback Session 
April 21, 1972 

The session was formally opened vfith a welcoming 
speech by Elaine \\ House. Charles Drawbaugh, Chairman 
of the Department of Vocational-Techincal Education intro- 
duced the guests, visitinq university faculty, department 
faculty members, and new doctoral students present. At 
this time, the meeting was turned over to Mrs. Florence 
Mintz, Research Assistant. 

Three presenters, representatives of cooperating 
institutions, had previously been asked to speak on the 
theme "The Internship Concept as a Required Component of 
a Doctoral Program." Observed strengths and weaknesses 
of the internship as it is presently implemented was con- 
sidered as a sub theme. Each of the presenters spoke 
from his vantage point as the present or former cooperating 
supervisor of one or more interns from the department. 

Dean Franklin Conary of Brookdale Community College 
addressed his remarks to the competencies required for 
the internship and the role of the internship a traininq 
vehicle. University preparation prior to the internrhip 
v/as stressed. He suggested that the internship could be 
made more valuable if pro-internship learning experiences 



v;erc focused more directly on the kinds of duties interns 
would encounter thus enabling the intern to become involved 
in actual participation much earlier and easily. 

The second presenter. Dr. Addison Hobbs of Washington 
Technical Institute, began with a definition of the intern- 
ship and its purpose. He discussed the kinds of experiences 
afforded by the internship and the intern qualifications 
sought by the supervisor. 

The presentation of Dr. Ellis Thomas, Director of 
Program Services, Division of Vocational Education, N. J. 
State Department of Education, ranged over a number of 
topics with particular attention to the scope and structure 
of the internship. Among the areas touched was the rela- 
tionship between the experiences offered and the interns ' 
expectations. Alternatives to the internship as it is 
presently implemented were suggested, e.g., editing a news- 
letter, serving on the Executive Board of a professional 
organization. 

The speakers were in agreement as to the value of 
the internship as a training vehicle; however there vas 
some divergence of opinion concerning the level of com- 
petencies required by the intern. Since the internship 
poses a budgetary problem for the supervisor, two of the 
speakers referred to this as a potential weakness in 
implementation. 



Following the presentations, those attending broke 
up into small group sessions to consider: (1) ways of 
evaluating the internship, (2) formal versus informal 
evaluation, and (3) suggestions for implementing and/or 
improving evaluative feedback. Packets containing forms 
for intern-supervisor evaluation used by other institutions 
were distributed. Additionally, those participating were 
asked to complete a questionnaire. Myron Gorman and 
Francis Sahiey who are completing dissertations on the 
internship concept were introduced and acted in a floater- 
discussant capacity among groups* Others in this capacity 
included Drs. House, Conary, Hobbs, and Thomas as well as 
Mrs. Mintz* Group recorders com ^^ted of Robert Dobbins, 
Walter Connell, Dennis Golaleck and John Riley. 

Results of the group sessions 'disclosed a general 
consensus. Both faculty and students termed the internship? 
an individual situation which could not be adequately 
evaluated by means of a check-list. All preferred a 
loosely structured evaluation with guidelines being 
stipulated in the memorandum of understanding, A sug- 
gestion for more seminars to air problems was made by one 
group. The question of how to evaluate the. intern and 
not the internship was posed by Dr. Schaefcr. 



A breakdown of the attendance follows: 



Presenters 3 

Visitimj University Faculty 1 

Advisory Coimnittee 1 

Cooperating Supervisors 2 

Department Faculty 8 

Students 35 

Total 50 



Results of the Feedback Questionnaire 

All felt that intern should sifjn memorandum of 
understanding? most felt that cooperating supervisor and 
university monitor (presumably adviser) should sion. 
Interesting to note slight disparity (Table I) between 
the two. 

2. Half felt that contact for internship should be 
a joint faculty-student venture. Most of remainder would 
opt for responsibility to rest with student. Implications? 
(Table II) 

3. Basically, the supervision of interns should be 
shared by supervisors in the field and university monitors 
(presumably advisers) . 

4. Mow often should the intern be supervised, and 
by whom? Results were inconclusive. Half wanted fairly 



close supervision by the internship supervisor and half 
preferred infrequency supervisory contact by university 
monitor. In any case, one-third did not respond to this 
item and it was assumed that they had no strong opinion 
in the matter. 

5. Expressed desire for a pre-internship orientation 
program (Table V) , This could include many topics . Those 
suggested were: 

1. Rotation through experiences lacking in the 
individual * s background 

2. Acceptable reporting methods on internship 
activities, including how to report, what to 
report, and when to report 

3. Strategies for setting up the internship with 
emphasis on making the contact and drawing 

up the contract (e.g. memorandum of under- 
standing) 

4. Delineation of responsibilities of the uni- 
versity and university monitor 

5. Information pertinent to organizational pro- 
cedures and program, general, and employee 
requirements of the cooperating institution 

6. A simulation course tc bridge the gap between 
the school and the actual internship experi- 
ence 



7. Obligations of advisers 

8. Overview of intern's qoal and the objectives 
of the administrative agency, including a 
statement of behavioral objectives and speci- 
fication of the activities that will meet 
these objectives 

9. Information pertinent to the financial 
aspects of the internship 

10. Records and reports to be kept by cooperating 
institution 

11, Introduction to princioals 

6. Most favored means of evaluation: logs, final 
reports and seminars. Interestingly, a majority did not 
respond to the item concerning oral reports. These 15- 
minute oral reports nay provide th'e faculty with an addi- 
tional means ^;o assess student performance — namely, to 
introduce, develop and summarize a topic in a quarter hour 
or less. Although beyond the scope of this project, it 
irtay be said that many doctoral students do not appear 
willing or able to "speak on their feet**- -a characteristic 
ir.ost desirable of any person who is considered for or 
assumus a leadership position* 

7. Althoucjh more than half would opt for a one- 
semester internship, it was intercr-tincj to note that 
nearly one-fourth would prefer a full year. (Nolo: thn 



option of multiple internships was not offered.) 

8. Basically, it was felt that th& evaluation of 
the intern *s performance should not be assessed by means 
of a common form. 
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TABLE I 



SIGNATORIES TO INTERNSHIP AGREEMENT 
AS DESIRED BY 34 INTERNS ANE FACULTY MEMBERS 

IN ORDER OF CHOICE 



Title Number Per Cent* 



Intern 


34 


100 


Cooperating Institutional 
Supervisor 


33 


97 


University Monitor 


29 


85 


Cooperating Institution 


11 


32 


Other 


1 


3 



♦Percentages add up to more than 100 per cent because 
more than one response was possible. 



TABLE II 

INITIATOR OF CONTACT FOR INTERNSHIP POSITION 
DESIRED BY 34 INTERNS AND FACULTY MEMBERS 
IN ORDER OP CHOICE 



Title Number Per Cent 



Faculty Adviser and Intern 


17 


50 


Intern* 


13 


38 


Faculty Adviser 


2 


6 


Other 


2 


6 


Total 


34 


100 



*5 Penpondcnts notod this should be done after explor- 
ing a number of options. 



TABLE III 



ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPERVISION 
OF INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCES AS DESIRED BY 34 INTERNS 
AND FACULTY MF.MEERS IN ORDER OF CHOICE 



Designation Number Per Cent* 



Cooperating Institutional 

Supervisor 34 100 

University Monitor 29 85 

Other 2 6 



♦Percentages add up to more than 100 per cent because 
more than one response was possible. 



TABLE IV 

FREQUENCY OP SUPERVISORY CONTACT AS DESIRED 
BY INTERNS AND FACULTY MEMBERS 
IN ORDER OF CHOICE 



Supervisory Frequent Infrequent 

Contact Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 



Cooperating Insti- 
tutional Supervis 

University Monitor 

No Response 

Total 



17 


50 


6 


18 


6 


18 


17 


50 


11 


32 


11 


12 


34 


100 


34 


100 



TABLE V 

IMPLEMENTATION OF ORIENTATION PROGR'"* 
PRIOR TO INTERNSHIP ASSIGNMENT AS DESl -D 
m 34 INTERNS AND FACULTY 



Orientation Number Per Cent 



Yes 




21 


62 


No 




8 


24 


Undeciaed 




5 


14 




Total 


34 


100 
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TABLE VII 

LENGTH OF INTERNSHIP PERIOD AS DESIRED 
BY 34 INTERNS AND FACULTY MEMBERS 



Length of Time 






Number 


Per Cent 


One Semester 






23 


68 


One Year 






8 


23 


Other 








£ 
ft 


Undecided 






1 


3 




Total 




34 


100 






TABLE VIII 






ADOPTION OF UNIFORM METHOD OF EVALUATING 
THE INTERNSHIP AS DESIRED BY 34 INTERNS 
AND FACULTY MEMBERS 


Adoption 






Number 


Per Cent 


Yes 






10 


29 


Mo 






24 


71 




Total 




34 


100 



APPENDIX C 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
INSTITUTIONAL bACKGROUND 

I. Doctoral program, per se (get description) 

II, Internship: — How and when did the internship con- 
cept evolve? 

a. As an EPDA condition? 

b. As part of a prior program? 

c. Did it involve careful, prior planning? 
If so, what? 

d Do you use a pre-internship experience? 
If so, what? 

A. Goals 

1. What are the goals? 

a. As stated in catalogue or written. 
(Secure copy, if possible.) 

b. As stated in interview. 

2. How were stated goals arrived at? 

a. On-site input, i.e., from faculty, stu- 
dents, community. State Department, etc. 

b. Outside input - other institutions, disci- 
\ plines, etc. ^ .' 

3. Have goals remained the same since internship 
started? 
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Implementation: 

1. Ongoing - or at a certain time in program? 

2. For all students or just EPDA? 

3. Are all internships the same? 

4. Are they served in one, or a variety of 
settings? 

5. Is credit given? 

a. I£ so, how much? 

b. Can credit be used to partially meet 
residency? 

6. Stipend/Salary and benefits 

a. Is it assumed that a stipend will be paid? 

b. If so, what is average stipend? 

c. Any other benefits? Workmen's Compensation? 

7. Is a formal Memorandum of Understanding drawn 
up? 

a. If so, what are salient features? 

b. Who draws up memorandum? 

c. Is there a common format? (Secure a copy.) 

8. Role of the adviser 

a. Initiate internship or merely approve? 

b. On-site visitation (s) to monitor? How 
frequent? 

c. Amount of time required to monitor, 
negotiate, etc. 

d. Assessment of student progress 

e. Cost - if any - to institution (travel, 
faculty load, etc.) 



9. Role of cooperating agency 

a. As employer 

b. willingness to provide meaningful 
experiences 

c. Willingness to accept internship concept 

d. Willingness to provide data - during or 
post-int&rnship for papers and dissertations 

10. Role of others 

a. Is there a coordinator of internships? 

b. Is State Department of Education involved? 
If so, how? 

C. Evaluation 

1. How many students, including those presently, 
have served internship? 

2. have any evaluative studies been made, i.e. 
to relate goals to outcomes? 

a. Results? 

b. Copies available? 

3. Khat are long range plans for evaluation? 

4. Requiremeats on part of interns: daily log, 
paper, etc. 

Demographic Data 

A. How many interns have you turned out? 

Male Female Total 



Kow many different cooperating acrencies have you 
utilized in your intern program? Name some of 
them. 



Total 



How many faculty have you used in monitoring 
interns? 



what is the mean age of your interns? 



YOUR SUGGESTIONS FOR POLICIES GOVERNING 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 

1. Agreements concerning the intern and his program should 
exist between (check all those which should sign agreem^^nt) : 

coop^^rating institution supervisor ^university monitor 

intern ^cooperating institx tion 

""other (please specify) 

2. Application for internship: The initial contact should 
be made by: 

administration only ^intern only 

faculty advrser ^faculty adviser and intern 

~other (please specify) 

3. Supervision of the internship experiences: (check your 
suggestions) 

Person Yes No Freg . In freq . 

university monitor 

cooperating institution 

supervisor 

other (who?) 



4. Should an orientation program be required prior to 
assignment? 

Yes No 

If yes, what activities should be included in the orienta- 
tion? 

5. What requirements should the university hold the intern 
responsible for during the as^signment? 

Igj. daily , weekly , final , none 

^case study 

^final written report 

^course work 

^seminars, weekly , monthly , other none 

private consultations, weekly , monthly , 

other , none 

oral rrijorts 

6. Do you think the length of the internship period is 
long enough to accomplish its objectives? ^Ycs No 



If no, how long should it be?^ 



7. Should we adopt a uniform method of evaluating the 

internship? 

Yes No 

If yes, do you prefer any of those included in the packet? 

Oregon Colorado Neither 

Intern *s evaluation form __ 

Supervisor's evaluation 

form 
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Introduction 



At present, the Internship in vocational- technical 
ed\:ication is comparatively new and has not gained the 
virtually universal acceptance as a requirement for the 
advanced degree that it has in other £ield such as medicine 
or social work. These guidelines were developed based 
upon an analysis and synthesis of data obtained on-site 
from the eleven original EPDA 552 institutions and an 
in-depth evaluation of the internship at Rutgers University. 

Institutions offering the advanced degree in 
vocational- technical education vary in size, geographical 
location, organizational patterns, etc. Fortunately for 
the field, students also differ widely in the amount and 
and types of educational and evpcri^ntial background 
accrued before entering a doctoral program. 

Thus, there is no ideal internship program, yet cer- 
tain practices should be common to all successful programs 
of this nature. Particularly in the implementation phase, 
decisions must be made among alternative procedures to 
attain pre-determined goals . • 

Evolution of an internship Program 

No internship program should "just plain grov," nor 
should it be imposed by an oufij|i.de agency upon the 



department or division of a university offering the 
doctorate in vocational- technical education. It should 

evolve as the resu lt of careful prior planning which 

I 

may take a year or more. Planning for an internship 
program may be done by: 

1. the regular Advisory Committee 

2. an ad hoc Committee on the Internship 

3. a Consortium^ representing various academic 
fields and disciplines 

4. a planning grant from the state or other out- 
side agency 

All of these practices r or a combination of several, 
may function well: all have been used. The important 
thing is to secure input from diverse, sources: the con- 
sumers (student and potential cooperating agencies) , the 
university administration » faculty representing various 
disciplines, the state department of education, and 
vocational educators from other institutions. 

Goals or Objectives 

Once established that an internship program is 
desirable, the next order of business is the formulation 
of goals or objectives, ffhatever its composition and 
official designation, the planning committee should — in 
fact, must — establish the pfoals to be achieved by the 
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internship pr ogram . These are more important than goals 
to be achieved by the individual intern, which should 
vary considerably. Without pre-deterroined and clearly 
delineated goals, the institution has no baseline upon 
which to evaluate the program. 

The precise wording of goals or objectives is of 
lesser import than the intent . A combination of the 
following may be considered: 

1. to enable the intern to learn under the super- 
vision of an experienced professional or recog- 
nized authority in the field 

2. to enable the Intern to perform the work assign- 
ment of a professional in the cooperating 
agency 

3. to enable the intern to implement his pre- 
planned objectives 

4. to provide experiences planned to move the stu- 
dent from campus to his/her stated career goal 

5. to provide supervised work experiences 

6. to provide the intern with a set, or series, 
of experiences which ho/she must examine, 
intellectualize, internalize and be able to 
generalize 

7. to provide the intern with new experiences, 
practical in nature, in line with his/her 
career goals 
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8. to develop (or enhance) the intern's capacity 
to analyze a problem or situation and the 
resolution arrived at (the intern may or may 
not have contributed to this solution) , to 
suggest alternative solutions, and hypothesize 
alternative results 

9 . X.O provide the intern an opportunity to perform 
in a variety of settings and to develop the 
expertise and skill to function in each 

10. to provide the intern an opportunity to trans- 
late theory into practice 

11. to require the intern to work in an unfamiliar 
milieu 

12. to combine performance and learning in a non- 
campus setting 

13. to enable the intern to build competency in a 
certain area 

The foregoing list is in no special order of 
priority, nor is it intended to be exhaustive. However, 
it is representative of goals as reported in the eleven 
original EPDA institutions. It is desirable that these 
goals be stated in behavioral terms. In summary, the 
internship should provide experiences which are: 

1. planned 

2. supervised by a professional with recognized 
competence in his field 



3, new, practical, bona-fide work in an unfamiliar 
setting 

4, transition from past (or present) employment to 
career goals 

Once arrived at, the goals should be made available 
in written form . This is imperative so that all con- 
cerned, particularly faculty, students and cooperating 
agency may clearly understand these goals, endorse them 
and strive to implement them. 



Implementation 

First and foremost, flex ibi lity must be maintained . 
This is not always easy, since university, school, and/or 
department policy may impose constraints that are not 
readily overcome. However, if goals include, as has 
been suggested, tailoring the internship to fulfill the 
needs and objectives of each individual student, provi- 
sion must be made to insure flexibility as the internship 
is implemented. 

Policy decisions must be made concerning a number 
of matters. The following section presents a series of 
operational problems which must be resolved by the 
person (or persons) charged with implementing the intern- 
ship as a contponent of a doctoral program. 
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Timing of the Internship 

Ideally, the internship should come as early and as 
frec^uently as needed the student * Doctoral programs in 
vocational-technical education attract increasing nuiabers 
of students whose prior education and experience are pri- 
marily in other fields — such as academic subjects (science, 
mathematics), guidance, business. In addition, the experi- 
ence of many doctoral students has been limited to one 
service area — i.e., home economics, distributive education. 
For these students a series of field experiences should be 
provided. There is also some evidence tliat students wish- 
ing to pursue a career in research need an on-going series 
of internships, primarily campus-based, in order to gain 
competency. It is unlikely that a student will have had 
so much prior experience that no internship would prove 
appropriate or advisable. 

If, for some reason, only one internship is feasible, 
it should come somewhere near the middle of the program. 
Prior to that time the student may be uncertain about, or 
in the process of changing, career goals, and faculty will 
not have had the opportunity for sufficient interaction 
with the student to advise constructively about the intern- 
ship. 

When students pursue all, or most, of their doctoral 
program on a full-time basis, as was the case with EPDA 552 
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' Fellows, a series of "mini-internships" is suggested. 

^hese field experiences come early in the program and 
ar^ , part-timer unpaid, served in three or four agencies 
during a quarter or semester, and exploratory in nature. 
The intern functions primarily as observer and learner. 
"Mini-internships" serve most effectively to orient the 
St* "snt to the internship concept and to help him choose 
more wisely the type of agency most desirable for a full- 
time internship later in his program. 

The Internship as a Requirement 

Ideally, every doctoral student in vocational- 
technical education s hould have an internship . Since this 
is generally a full-time experience lasting from 16 - 22 
weeks, some feel that the requirement may discriminate 
against the student who cannot take a leave of absence 
without suffering a real hardship. On the other hand, 
if longitudinal studies indicate that graduates who served 
an internship have more readily achieved their personal 
career goals, and the goals of the doctoral program as a 
whole, failure to require the internship may prove dis- 
criminatory. It would be sounder educationally to modify 
other aspects of their advanced degree program than to 
eliminate the internship as a requirement. 

If the internship is not required , at least it must 
bo a vn liable as an option to all doctoral students 

ERIC 
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The Internshi p Setting 

Unlike the "mini-internship," which is served in a 
variety of settings, the full - time internship should be 
served in one setting > This setting — or cooperating 
agency — will and should differ ainc::g students. It may be 
near campus (even campus-based) , thousands of miles away, 
or outside the country'. However, internships served great 
distances from campus pose additional problems in imple- 
mentation . 

All types of educational institutions, at all levels, 
elementary through graduate schools; local, state, regional 
and federal agencies; private industry; private and public 
research organizations; these represent only a partial 
list of potential internship sites. This aspect of imple- 
mentation affords more latitude and flexibility than any 
other. But a wide range of choice may make choosing diffi- 
cult; which, among attractive alternatives would be the 
most desirable? If circumstances allow, the student should 
be able to opt to serve two or more internships, each in a 
different agency. 

Each cooperating agency can provide a variety of 
different work experiences. Thus, two or more students 
may serve an internship concurrently in the same agency, 
with each being confronted with a different set of problems 
and working with different asr.ociaten. 
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Internship as a Course 

Ideally, the internship should be offered as a course 
appearing in college or university catalogues as "Intern- 
ship in Vocational-Technical Education" (Cr. 1-12 by Arrange- 
ment) , This course should be offered each quarter or 
semester, including summer session. 

How much credit (if any) may be applied to the advanced 
degree program will vary from institution to institution and 
may be contingent upon policy established outside the depart- 
ment or division offering the doctorate in vocational edu- 
cation. Yet. if the internship is adopted as a required 
component of the advanced degree, it would follow that pr 
gram credit should be granted upon successful completion. 

Whether a course pursued off-campus, full-time or not, 
should apply to the residency requirement (if any) has not 
been resolved. At present it is common practice to allow 
internship credit to partially satisfy the residency. 
Since the residency, as a concept, is under serious scrutiny 
in many institutions, most proceed to grant credit toward 
the residency unless or until challenged. 

If no course entitled "Internship in Vocational- 
Technical Education" has been formally approved, and since 
the process of acquiring formal sanction to offer a new 
course may consume a year or two, alternative means to 
grant credit must be found. The most commonly nvailable 
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are courses with titles such as "Field Study,** •'Field 
Experience," and "Independent Study," 

The Stipend or Salary 

Since a good portion of the intern's time sk\«^uld be 
spent in bona fide work, he or she should receive a 
stipend/salary . An exception may be in cases whe i the 
intern is already receiving a substantial fellowship to 
allow full-time study for the advanced degree. 

The rationale for this position is that doctoral stu- 
dents have a considerable amount of expertise and promise, 
or they would not have been accepted into the doctoral pro- 
gram. This experience has been enhanced by course work. 
Thus, tliese students have something to offer the cooperating 
agency and the university expects them to make a solid 
contribution to that agency during the time spent on intern- 
ship. Clearly, they should be remunerated. 

The amount of the stipend or salary should be ne<-otiable 
and may remain confidential between intern and cooperating 
agency. It must be noted that, in institutions where the 
internship is a written requirement for fulfillment of the 
doctoral degree, a stipend may be preferred to a salary. 
If properly documented (and this qonerally constitutes sub- 
mitting a copy of the written program requirements and the 
Memorandum of Undert* landing) , the stipend is not suhjt.'ct to 



federal income tax. Such is not the case with a salary 
received. 

In addition to the stipend/salary, the intern should 
be reimbursed for travel and other expenses incurred in 
his work assignments. It is advisable to look into the 
matter of workmen's Compensation to determine if coverage 
exists. Other benefits are negotiable. 

The Meii^orandum of Understanding 

In all cases, a Memorandum of Understanding (or 
Memorandum of Agreement) should be drawn up to signify 
that the internship is a contractual arrangement among the 
cooperating agency, the educational institution and the 
intern. This stipulation applies to short-term or "mini" 
internships as well as full~time internships lasting four 
months or more. 

Although a common format may be, anc? often is, used 
for all -internships initiated from a given institution, 
it is suggested — again, to preserve flexibility — that 
there be no common format. So long as certain items are 
covered, these Memorandums may vary considerably — Appendix A 
contains formats which have been used. 

Salient features of all Memorandums of Understanding, 
whether an individualized or common format is employed, 
arc i 

1. Duties of the cooperating aqoncy, including 
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the supervisor 

2. Duties — work assignment (s) — of the intern 

3. Responsibilities of the university aad/or intern- 
ship monitor 

4. Title to be assumed by the student while serving 
the internship 

5. Starting and ending dates of the internship 

6. Provision for remuneration for travel and other 
expenses incurred by the intern in performing 
work assignments 

In addition. Memorandums may refer to: 

1. Stipend to be received 

2. Freedom to return to campus on occasion 

3. Provision for additional benefits 

4. Duties or responsibilities of additional personnel 
This Memorandum should be signed by all parties con- 
cerned: 

1, Internship supervisor at the cooperating agency 

2, Internship monitor/coordinator representing the 
university 

3 • Intern 

4. Others, as appropriate 

All parties sign each copy of the Memorandum. The 
original document should remain with the cooperating 
agency, and a copy forwordotl to each of the others 
involvc'd. 
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The Memoriindum of Understanding^ regardless of the 
format selected, must clearly define the objectives of 
the intern and his/her duties. The role and responsibility 
of the cooperating agency (or the internship supervisor) 
and the university must also be described. If this is not 
done, no baseline will be established upon which to assess 
the performance of the intern. 

The first draft of this Memorandum may be drawn up 
by the student, the adviser (or internship coordinator) , 
or someone representing the cooperating agency. In fact, 
it is advisable that the student submit to the university, 
in a formal proposal or Memorandum, a statement of the 
outcomes desired and anticipated from the internship before 
any contacts are made with a cooperating agency. 

Since the internship is a recognized component of a 
program leading to the advanced degree in vocational- 
technical education, the formal Memorandum of Understanding 
should be draw n U£ by^ the university representative 
(adviser or internship coordinator) and sent out under the 
appropriate letterhead. The original should be forwarded 
to the cooperating agency, together with copies for intern, 
adviser and cooperating aupervisor (if needed) . The uni- 
versity representative (advisor or internship coordinator) 
should sign all copies of thin Memorandum, including the 
original, prior to dinccmination. 
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Again » alternatives are suggested » since faculty and 
staff roles vis-a-vis graduate students tend to vary con- 
siderably across and within institutions. However, the 
university must assume re sponsibility for implementation 
of the internship , whether it is a required or elective 
component of a doctoral program. 

In institutions where it is a policy to assign an 
adviser upon a student's being accepted or matriculated 
into a doctoral program, and the adviser is expected to 
play a key role in working with the student until graduation, 
the adviser should be actively involved in negotiating and 
monitoring the internship. Duties which may be included 
are; 

1. Suggesting various sites for the student's 
consideration 

2. Making prior contact with cooperating agency; if 
indicated, accompanying student to initial inter- 
view/ 

3. Formulating the Memorandum of Understanding — with 
or without substantial input from student, (It 

is desirable that the student submit an internship 
proposal or a list of objectives to be attained 
via the internship upon which the Memorandum may 
be based.) 

4. Vi&iting the cooperating agency to monitor the 
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intern — at least once for a "mini-internship" 

and twice for a full-time internship. 
5. Determining the method (s) to be used to evaluate 

the intern's performance and implementing the 

technique (s) decided upon. 
If the role of the adviser is less clearly delineated, 
an Internship Coordinator may assume some or all of the 
duties enumerated above. However, the adviser should be 
kept informed of the student's internship activities, 
formally (copies of correspondence, seminars, evaluative 
reports) and informally (conferences and memorandums) . A 
suggested job description for the Internship Coordinator 
may be found in Appendix B. 

Role of the Intern 

The prospective intern should play a key role in deter- 
mining the internship site, formulating objectives to be 
attained, negotiating stipend/salary and other benefits. 
During the internshi p he roust endeavor to fulfill the con - 
tractual agreement as outlined in the Memorandum of Under - 
standing . At the some time he must bear in mind that he 
is both an employee of the coopcratina agency and a repre- 
sentative of his own educational institution. 
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Rq1< ^ of the Cooperating Agency 

The primary responsibilities of the cooperating 
agency through its agent, the internship supervisor are: 

1. To understand and support the internship program 
and its function as a component of an advanced 
degree program as outlined by the educational 
institution. 

2. To provide the experiences and assign meaningful 
tasks so that the intern may reach his previously 
determined objectives. 

3. To share with the university the responsibility 
of assessing the intern's performance. 

Evaluation 

Two types of evaluation are needed. First, each intern's 
performance must be assessed. This is particularly important 
if course credit toward the degree is granted. Secondly, 
the internship program should be subject to periodic review 
and modification. 

Assessment of the Intern 

Procedures most commonly used are: 

1. Analysis of logs or journals, submitted by the 
intern on a weekly basis. 

2. Analysis of the intern's sunimory report submitted 
upon completion of the intcrn.'jhip. 
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3. Analysis of an evaluation form or rating scale 
completed by university monitor, intern and 
supervisor in the cooperating agency. (Examples 
of the rating form may be found in the Appendix.) 
All or a combination, of these procedures may be used. 
In addition, intern should return to campus on a regular 
basis for formal or informal seminars. Also, a repre- 
sentative from the university — adviser or internship 
coordinator — should periodically visit the intern in the 
field. 

Although evaluative techniques will vary in sophisti- 
cation across institutions, they should all be designed to 
measure J (a) the extent to which the goals as outlined in 
the Memorandum of Understanding have been achieved; and 
<b) the extent to which the student is able to analyze and 
internalize the experiences provided by the internship and 
apply the knowledge and insight gained to new and unfamiliar 
situations . 

Evaluation of the Internship Program 

Provision must be made to periodically evaluate the 
goals as established by the educational institution, each 
aspect of implementation of the internship, and the assess- 
ment techniques themselves. Input must be obtained from 
faculty, students (graduates) and the cooperating agency. 
In addition, advisory committccn and educators from other 
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institutions and disciplines shoula contribute to the 
evaluation. 

It is suggested that the internship program be 
evaluated every five years. Particular attention must be 
given to the development of instruments to measure the 
extent to which the internship has assisted the student 
to attain his or her career goals, 

/ . Summary 

It is believed that if these guidelines are followed, 
an internship program can be planned, established and 
implemented which will serve as the "capstone" of an 
advanced degree program. Examples of Memorandums of 
Understanding, evaluation instruments, and a job description 
for the internship coordinator may be found in the Appendix, 



APPENDIX 



SAMPLE MEMORANDA OP UNDERSTANDING 

JOB DESCRIPTION 
SAMPIX INSTRUMENTS FOR EVALUATION 
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Date 



Dr. _ 
Dean o£ Students 
County College 

Dear Dean 



Thank you for your agreement to provide an internship for 

at County College as part 

of his doctoral program at state university. 

The internship is designed to be a full-time experience, 
beginning May 1, 1971 and continuing through August 14, 
1971, under your supervision. For his services, Mr. 

will receive approximately $1,140 from 

County College . 

As conceived, the internship will involve two primary areas: 

1. The development of a model for the utilization of 
professional student personnel counselors within 
the educational program of individual ac£.demic 
departments . 

2, Clinical experience in the area of admissions 
counseling, student programming, and related 
institutional research. 



A- Survey of procedures at similar institutions ♦ 
B. Development of a systems approach. 
C» Evaluation of transcripts and admissions 
recordn, 

D. Coordination of testing. 

E. Evaluation of test data. 

F. Pre-registration counseling. 
G» Curriculum advisement. 

H. Programming of entering students. 

X, Collection of data concerning student 

characteristics . 
J, Analysis of data by programs entered, 
K. Recommendations regarding procedures and 

curriculum revision. 
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Evaluation of the internship experience will be based upon 

reports submitted by Mr, and evaluations of 

the parties concerned. 

Please sign one copy of this letter of agreement and return 
it to me. If you have any questions regarding the intern- 
ship, please feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 



^ Internsnip Adviser 
State University 



, Internship Supervisor 
County College 



, Intern 
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Internship 
Memoranaum o£ Understanding 



TO: Dr. f Cooperating Agency Supervisor 

Mr. , Intern 

FROM: > Internship Adviser 



DATE: 



The understandings relative to Mr. 's intern- 
ship at University, are as 

follows : ~ 

1. The duration of the internship shall be from September 2, 
1969 until December 19, 1969. 

2. Mr. / the intern, will function as an 

adjunct staff nieiiiEer with a nine credit hour load, 

Sisc hours will be devoted to teaching a basic curriculum 
course, "Analysis Techniques in Course Construction," 

will teach two sections of the 

course. 

Three hours will be given to the organization of a Key 
Sort Cumulative Record System. The System has potential 
for scheduling, student records, and administrative 
functions. 

Mr. will have permission to attend depart- 

mentlneetings . ^Ixr~essence , he will for all practical 
purposes become a member of the department. 

3. Mr. will spend three days per week at 

ZZH "^Jnlversit/ meeting the internship 
requTfements 7' Evening classes during two of the days 
each week will extend the time beyond the normal work 
day* 

4. A sum of no less than $3250 will be paid the intern as 
partial compensation for his services. The intern will 
be covered by Workman's Compensation. 
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5. Dr. will supervise the intern while on 

the InterhslTIp at University. 

6. The intern will receive clerical and secretarial help 
as required by assignments made to him. 

7. For evaluative purposes the intern will submit to his 

Internship Adviser, , lesson plans 

used to teach the courie^and a "manual^on the Implemen- 
tation of the Record System. The Internship Adviser 
has the privilege of visiting the intern on occasion. 

This Memorandum of Understanding is agreed to by the follow- 
ing parties; 



, Inte-:nship Supervisor 
University 



, Intern 



, Internship Adviser 
State University 
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Internship 



Memorandum of Understanding 



TO: 




Assistant Conunissioner 



Division of Vocational Educiition 
State Department of Education 



Mr. 



Intern 



FROM: 



, Internship Adviser 



State University 



DATE: 



This is to confirm our agreement to have , 

my advisee, serve an internship with you In terms of the 
Leadership Training Institute Program. We are, of course, 

delighted that Mr. _^ will have such an 

opportunity, and it is our understanding that he will be 
exposed to the following experience: 

1. The production of a paper on the topic of leadership 
and leadership training. This experience should be 
valuable not only for understanding the nature of the 
leadership training institute and helping to contribute 
to future success, but may well serve as a review of 
the literature for a dissertation. 

2. Involvement in the preparation of regional leadership 
training institutes, including development. of position 
papers, programs, materials, etc. This experience 

should provide with exposure to the 

whole area of personnel development. 

3. Interaction with acknowledged leaders in the field of 
vocational-technical education, especially in the area 
of educational professional development. The value of 
this opportunity speaks for itself. 

4. Involvement in the financial aspects of the Leadership 
Training Institute Program. It goes almost without 
saying, that no administrator can qrtin too much experi- 
ence in this aspect of administration. 
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5. Visitations to outstanding colleges in the area of voca- 
tional educaticr , namely: 

A. & M. 
State College 
Community College 

6. Involvement in the preparation of the final report for 
the leadership training institute. This, and the over- 
all experience, should provide a more complete compre- 
hension of: 

(1) The theory? and implementation of professional 
leadership development. 

(2) The state and federal laws pertaining to vocational 
education . 

As you know, the internship requirement runs for a fifteen 
week period of full-time involvement, and the intern is 
required to supply his adviser with a weekly log describing 
the experiences and a summary of the entire fifteen weeks 
in terms of his career goals and objectives. 

Again, we are delighted that ^ is having this 

opportunity, and we would appreciate the signatures on this 
Memorandum of Understanding, making this official for our 
records . 



, Internship Supervisor 
State Department of Education 



, Intern 
State University 



,* IntcrniHup mlviyer 
State University 
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Date 



Dr. _ 

Executive Vice President 
District Office 

Community College 

, Ohio 

Dear Dr. : 



I am, of course, delighted with your announcement that you 

will supply an internship opportunity for . 

I am sure Mr. looks upon the opportunity 

as a real challenge. 

As you indicate in your correspondence, will 
be engaged full-time for a period of sixteen (16) weeks and 
be afforded opportunities in the area of Administration both 
at your Metropolitan Campus as well as your Western Campus, 
I would hope during this period that he would have exposure 
to the multiplicity of problems faced by your Community 
College, and at the same time, assume some minor responsi- 
bilities for their solution. 

In turn, we would expect Mr. to keep a daily 

log of his activities (a copy of whicn wxTl be provided roe 
on a weekly basis) and a final report not to exceed five to 
six pages which would relate his intern experience to his 
future goals and objectives. 

I would hope to have the opportunity to visit Mr. 

at least once during the sixteen (16) week period and to 
becomo better acquainted with you and your institution with 
the hopes that this arrangement for interns could be con- 
tinued. 

Sincerely, 



cc; 
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Memorandum of Understanding 

Vocational Education Leadership Development 

Program 

COOPERATING AGENCIES Division of Vocational, Adult 

and Community College Education, 
Oregon State University and the 

PARTICIPATING VELDP INTERN 
TIME PERIOD OF AGREEMENT 
LOCAL INTERN SUPERVISOR 

INTERN COSTS Salary Assessments : $6,000 per 

academic year to be paid in 
equal monthly installments. 
The £ol?.owing options will be 
offered to the intern: 

a) $6,000 in regular monthly 
installments; 

b) $5,400 in regular monthly 
installments with $600,00 
paid the intern at the com- 
pletion of summer school* 

Travel : $500.00 to ho paid to 
the intern for regular and 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 



ordinary expenses normally 
associated with OSU program 
responsibilities. These funds 
will be provided to the intern 
by the local cooperating agency. 
Intern ; 1) Provide profes- 
sional services equal to one 
half or its equivalent of a 
nonnal work week, not to exceed 
80 man hours per month, to the 
local agency assigned. 
2) Attend weekly seminars and 
field programs sponsored by 
the Division of Vocational, 
Adult and Community College 
Education . 

3} Provide a comprehensive 
monthly written report to the 
OSU field supervisor. 
CS.U . t 1) Provide adequate 
professional supervision and 
coordination for the program 
and to the intern, 
2) Conduct quarterly meetings 
of all local intern center 
supervisors. 
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3) Conduct regularly scheduled 
seminars and field programs for 
the intern no more frequently 
than one day per week during 
the contractual period. 
Local Agency ; 1) Provide funds 
for one-half time professional 
services of assigned intern 
directly to the intern. 

2) Provide professional super- 
vision and guidance for the 
intern while performing assigned 
duties and responsibilities. 

3) Provide a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the intern to accom- 
plish his/her indicated goals 
and objectives. 

4) Afford the intern all pro* 
fessional rights and privileges 
normally allowed regular staff 
personnel. 

5) a. Reimburse the intern for 

regular and ordinary 
expenses normally asso- 
ciated with the intern 
program responsibilities 
conducted and sponsored 
by the Division of Voca- 
tional, Adult and CommnnitY 
College Education in 0)t;<jc>n. 
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♦ b. Reimburse the intern for 

regular and ordinary 
expenr.es normally asso- 
ciated with agency 
sponsored field activities. 

6) The local intern supervisor 
(or suitable representative) 
will attend quarterly meetings 
as scheduled by the Division 
of Vocational , Adult and Commu- 
nity College Education. 

» 

DATE OF AGREEMENT 



SIGNATURES: 

Local Agency Representative Oregon State University 

VELDP intern 



< 
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YOUR SUnCP.STTONS FOR POLICIES nOVHRNTNn I NTH RNSin P PROGRAMS 



1. Agreements concerning the intern and his prop,rani should exist 
between (check a 11^ those which should sign agreement) 

cooperating institution supcrvi sor uni verr ity monitor 

^intern cooperating institution 

other (please specify)_^ 

2, Application for internship: The initial contact should be made by: 

administrat ion only intern only 

faculty adviser faculty adviser and intern 

other (please specify): 

3, Supervision of the internship experiences: (check your suggestions) 

Person Yes No Freg . Inf req . 

university monitor 

cooperating institution supervisor 

otner (who?) 

4. Should an orientation program be required prior to assignment? 
Yes No 



If yes, what activities should be included in the orientation? 



5. What requirements should the university hold the intern responsible 
for during the assignment? 

log. daily , weekly , final , none 

^case study 

final written report 

course work 

seminars. weekly , monthly , other^^ , none 

private consultations. weekly , monthly , other , none 

0 ral reports 

6* Do you think the length of the internship period is long enough 
to accomplish its objectives? Yes No 

If no, how long should it be? ^ 

7. Should we adopt a uniform method of evaluating the internship? 
Yes No 

If yes, do you prefer any of those included in the packet? 

0 r<\iic>n i'o 1 c> rado Neil h r y 

Internes evaluation form 

Supervisor's rvaluation form _ 




.1 Ursvttrrii Arlhilv of 

H\ '\ i;i ns { \\\ i:i{sn > 

Tin* Slah' I iii\»'rsiH oC Nth \ 

• * 
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TlIE DOCTORAL INTERNSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 
PART A 

Instructions ; Complete the following by filling in the blank spaces provided. 
1. Place of internship 



2. Age when internship began 

3. Area of specialization in the doctoral program 

4. Nature of tnajor (internship) activity 



5. Title of present position 



6. Title of position held prior to the internship 

7. Title of position accepted or to vhich you returned upon completion of 
your internship 

8. Level of academic achiaveraent at the time you became a doctoral intern 
(number of credits completed in the doctoral program) __________ 

9. Amount of stipend/salary received 

10. Semester and date of internship 

11, Number of weeks spent on internship _ . 
12 « Academic preparation: 

Degree Institution (Service) Area 



Instructions : Pleaso flll-in the appropriate responses that characterize your 
occupational and educational background. Be sure to mark all appropriate re- 
sponses and indicate the number of years of experience in the blank space 
provided to the right of the brackets. 



13. Occuyiattonal work-oxperlencc: 



a. 


0 


operative 






b. 


0 


craftsman or foreman 


h. 




c. 


0 


clerical 


i. 




d. 


0 


professional 


j. 




e. 


0 


technical 


k. 




f . 


0 


manager or proprietor 







sales 
laborer 

farmer or farm manager 
private household 
other 



14. Educational work- experience: 



a. 


0 


comprehensive high school 


a. 


0 


teacher 


b. 


0 


self-contained vocational high school 


b. 


0 


counselor 


c. 


0 


area vocational high school 


c. 


0 


coordinator 


d. 


0 


technical institute 


d. 


0 


supervisor 


e. 


0 


^_ community college 


e. 


0 


principal 


f. 


0 


four-year college or university 


f. 


0 


director 


s. 


0 


state department of education 


S> 


0 


researcher 




0 


other 


h. 


0 


administrator 




1. 


C) 


other 



15. 



Sex; 0 male 0 



PART B 



•f^>=^v.,r^^nns to Kcsnonaonf s ; Listed below arc a number of task statements 
in^S^^^T^.rWn developed to assess the cf fcctivcnos • of the doctoral 
InLcrn'^hip program in vocational-technical education. You are requested 
to respond with a "yes" or "no" answer indicating whether or not you did 
ncrfonn the tasks described. These statements describe activities and 
knowlcdfies that ad~.inistrators , college teachers and researchers m 
vocational-technical education should perform or possess. 

Each task stdtctnent is followed by two responses - YES and NO. Please 
fill-in the response that indicates whether or not you performed the task 
duacribud. 



Rnsronr.KS task statemknts 

YES NO 



while on your internship did you; 

Acqaiiu a working knowledge of vocational-technical educa- 
tion at the stace level. 

Participate in programs concerned with school-coinmunity 

relations. , ... ^ 

implement federal, state or local legislation relating to 

vocational- technical education. 

Servo as u .speaker. 

Write and/or edit a report (s). 

Work on curriculum studies, , ^ i . 

Acquire a working knowledge of vocational-fnrhnical educa- 
tion at the local level. 

Participate as a contributing cotnmittee member. 
Roviow ai»d/or evaluate proposals. 
Evaluate the existiiig educational program. 
Interpret school law. 

Work with a curriculum advisory committee (s) . 
Observe the interaction between high level personnel. 
Work in the area of special needs, i.e., disadvantaged, 
handicapped, etc. 
Prepare tables, graphs, etc. 

Participate in the up-dating of vocational curricula, 
ix-monstrate your ability in decision-making. 
TalmJate research data. 

Ai;suine rcspony ibi Ul v in your particular po.;itlon(s) . 
I'articipatu in the planning and/or designing of vocational 
faiiUtics. 

IMMicipatc in relcar.fd-t fwo activities. 
V.'/ ito and/or edit a prt>p«>!;a 1 (s) . 
W^'ik on cosL-lu'nfiil. aaalysii; .".tH'Ii <•.'•• . 
Acquire a knowledge ol thu organjjcaiiona I structure ol. 
thi- in.-Jtitution. 

M.-il. with (ivrogni^.etl) leader.'i in ihv fi».-ld. 



0 


0 


1. 


0 


0 


2. 


0 


0 


3. 


0 


0 


4, 


0 


0 


5. 


0 


0 


6. 


0 


0 


7. 


0 


0 


8. 


0 


0 


9. 


0 


0 


10. 


0 


0 


11. 


0 


0 


12. 


0 


0 


13. 


0 


0 


14. 


0 


0 


15. 


() 


0 


16. 


0 


0 


17. 


o 


0 


18. 


0 


0 


19. 


0 


0 


20. 


o 


0 


21. 


0 


o 


21!. 


<) 


(> 


? L 


0 


0 


24. 


0 


<) 


2'>. 



RKSPONSKS TASK STATEMRNTS 

YES NO 



() 0 26* Contribute to the objectives and/or philosophy of the 

department. 

() () 27. Work with a (general) advisory committee (s) . 

() () 28. Participate in organized meetings as a recognized member. 

() 0 29. Acquire a working knowledge of vocational-technical 

education at the federal level. 
() () 30. Conduct a historical study(s). 

() () 31. Participate in seminars and/or workshops* 

() () 32. Interpret federal educational legislation relating to 

vocational- technical education. 
() 0 33. Analyse and/or interpret statistical data. 

() () 34. Conduct a descriptive study (s). 

() () 35. Apply concepts of public relations. 

() () 36. Compile and/or prepare periodic reports for distribution* 

() 0 3/. Work with new instructional techniques* 

0 () 38. Work with C^^ccogniaed) leaders in the field. 

() () 39. Interact with local educational agencies as they relate 

to vocational-technical education. 
() 0 40. Speak to educational groups. 

() () 41 • Interact with professional organizations. 

() () 42* Prepare budgets or budgetary itemj. 

() () 43. Meet and/or work with (recognized) leaders in other 

disciplines . 

() () 44. Participate as an author or co-author of a professional 

publication. 

() () 45. Attend an in-service training program(s). 

() () 46* Develop a working association with areas other than 

vocational-technical education . 
() () 47.. Develop instructional materials and/or educational media 

(software) . 

() () 48. Work with representatives of labor and industry in 

matters pertaining to the vocational education program. 

() () 49* Work on follow-up and/or placement studies. 

() () 50. Participate in an assessment of organizational needs. 

() () 51* Prepare an examination(s) * 

() 0 52. Work on facilities planning studies. 

() () 53. Participate in the development of a new course and/or 

curriculum. 

() () 54. Participate in the undertaking of studies and/or surveys. 

() () 55. Stirve as an educat ional c<ui;;ultant. 

() O 56. Apply a multi-media approacli to teaching. 

() () . 57. Review and/or evaluate dcp:irtment offerings, 

() () 58. Participate in a program of vocational personnel 

recruitment . 

0 () 5*>. Perform a litomturp juaKh for a project. 

<) () 60. Critlcii^e research fin^Uii};'^* 

() () 61. Interact with n-ctrva 1 cthu al ionai agencies as thoy relate 

to vocational-tt c hnical cdtu. at li>u. 



unsroNSRS task statemk^ts 

Y!:S NO 



0 


0 


62. 


0 


0 


63. 


0 


0 


64. 


0 


0 


65. 


0 


0 


66. 


0 


<) 


67 . 


0 


0 


68. 


0 


0 


69. 


0 


0 


70. 


0 


() 


/ 1 . 


0 


0 


72. 


0 


0 


73. 


0 


() 


# 


0 


() 




0 


() 


7 


0 


0 


77. 


0 


() 


70 


0 


() 


79* 


0 


0 




0 


() 




0 


<) 


82. 


0 


() 


83. 


0 


0 


84. 


0 


0 


85. 


() 


() 


86. 


() 


0 


87. 


() 


0 


88. 


() 


0 


89. 


0 


<) 


90. 


0 


0 


91 . 


f v 

0 


0 


92. 


0 


<) 


93. 


0 


0 


94. 


0 


0 


95. 


() 


0 


96. 


0 


0 


97. 


<) 


0 


98. 


0 


<) 


99. 


0 


0 


100. 



Interpret local educational policy relating to vocational- 
technical education. 

Serve as an academic advisor to students. 

Write and/or present research findings. 

Design an interview schedule. 

Apply knowledge of learning strategies. 

Supervise research assistants and/or clerks. 

Participate in institution-wide meetings as a contributing 

member. 

Develop leadership ability. 

Identify problem areas to be researched. 

Teach in a classroom situation. 

Serve as a panel member and/or a discussant. 

Design a questionnaire. 

Write and/or edit published materials. 

Interact with state educational agencies as they relate 

to vocational-technical education. 

Review and/or evaluate research projects. 

Supervise and/or direct the activities of other staff 

members . 

Observe students enrolled in supervised teaching or 
student teaching. 

Write an article (s) for publication. 

Recommend and/or select a person (s) for a professional 

staff position. 

Direct pre-servlce and/or in-service training programs. 

Set-up and/or code research data. 

Travel to educationally related institutions. 

Serve on a graduate committee. 

Develop a working knowledge of informational sources 

relating to vocational-technical education. 

Conduct an experimental study (s). 

Interpret state educational legislation relating to 

vocational- technical education. 

Participate in the formulation of policy. 

Demonstrate a knowledge of vocational curricula. 

Evaluate students. 

Criticize research designs. 

Participate in curriculum dovclopmcnt. 

work with state authorities in matters pertaining to 

the vocational education program. 

Demonstrate your ability in problem- solving. 

Work with lay groups in matters pcrtaininr, to the 

vocational education program. 

Speak to lay groups. 

Participate in departmental moctinr.ii as a contributing 
member. 

Design a study. 

Conduct research culminaLinj' in a coi.iprthenslvc rtport. 
participate in the preparation of proposals. 
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PART C 

Instructions : Plrasc fill-in the one response that Indicates your reaction to 
each ol the followinj^ questions. 

!• If you had not received a stipend/salary would financing your Internship 
have: 

a. () been a major problem? c. () not been a problem? 

b. 0 been a minor problem? 

2. Who should be responsible for financing the doctoral Internship program? 

a. () the intern 

b. 0 the cooperating agency f • () combination of 

c» 0 the sponsoring university 

d. O the state and/or federal and 
government 

() professional organir.atlons . 

3# Which of the e>:pericnces proved to be of greater value to you In your 
professional preparation? 

a. 0 the internship d* () other 

() course work 

c. 0 both are of equal value — 



4. How would you assess the inanner In which your services as an intern were 
used? 

a. () a means of Inexpensive labor c. {) other 

b* O as a means of developing the 

attributes of a professional ^ 

in the field of vocational- 
technical education ^ 

5# How long should the internship last? 

a. () one semester d, () other 

b, O two semesters 
c» () one full year 



6# When should the internship occur? 

a. () before the course work Is c. () after the qualifying examlna- 

completed tion, but before the disser- 

b^ 0 after the course work Is tation 

completed d. () after the dissertation 

7, Did your Internship assist you in developing an improved concept of 
theory in education? 

a. 0 none () little c, () some d. () much 

8. Did the internnhip assist in the devolopnicnt of a more coinprehcMi5?lvc 
concept of the <fuLies, rosponsibnities and scope of the professional 
in vocationaI-L(*chnlcal education? 

a* 0 none b» () Uttlc c. () r.otne iU () xmvh 

9^ Did the internship provide the opportunity to piit into practice the 
knfiwhKlj»i»f; and skills developed thr4>u>*h pn^vioui; studv? 

a. () nouu b. () little c. () juniu- d. () ttuu h 



10. Do you believe that all prospective vocational-technical educators would 
benefit from participation in a doctoral internship program? 

a. O yes b. () no 

11. Should the internship load to permanent cmployiTitmt? 
a. () yes b. () no 

12. Should the internship be allowed to occur at an individual's (present) 
place of employment? 

a, () yes b. () no 

13. Would you summarize your reaction to your eKperienccs as an intern? 



14. In relation to your internship experience, would you please identify 
what you consider to be: 

a. major strengths 



b. major weaknesses 



c, your rccontmcndations for improvement 
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A Ht'SPttrth Activity of 

1 i«i T(;i:hs iMvicusrn i 

Till* Slalf I'liiviTsilv of \i'w Jitm'^ 



DOCTORAL INTERNSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 



NA>IE OF INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS 



PHONE NUMBER 

INTERN'S NAI-iE 

INTERN *S AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 
DATE OF INTERNSHIP 



PERSONAL DATA 



INSTRUCTIONS : 



2. 



3. 



A. 



5. 



Please answer the questions below. Check (/) where 
appropriate. 



1. Sex: 

0 1. Male 
0 2, Female 



Your age at the time of the 
Internship: 



0 


1. 


20-29 




0 


2. 


30-39 


7. 


0 


3. 


40-49 




0 


4. 


50-above 





Position held at the time of 
internship: 



Length of time in this position: 

() 1. Less than one year 

() 2. 1 to five years 

0 3. 6 to 9 years 

() 4. 10 years and above 

Major responsibilities in 
this position were/are: 



6, Length of time with 
institution; 

() 1. Less than one year 

O 2. I to 5 years 

O 3, 6 to 9 years 

() 4. 10 years and above 



Length of previous employment i 

() I. Less than one year 

O 2. 1 to 5 years 

O 3, 6 to 9 years 

O 4. 10 years and above 



8. Your academic preparation 



includes: 


0 


1. 


Less than college 


0 


2. 


2 year college degree 


C) 


3. 


4 year college degree 


0 


4. 


Work beyond 4 year 






degree 


0 


5. 


Master's degree 


() 


6. 


Work beyond Master's 


0 


7. 


Doctorate degree 


0 


8. 


Other 



9, Your baccalaureate desree Is in 10. Your Master's degree is 
what field: i^ w^at field: 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1. 


Vocational Education 


0 


1. 


Vocational Education 


2. 


Home Economics 


0 


2. 


Home Economics 


3. 


Industrial Arts 


0 


3. 


Industrial Arts 


4. 


Business Education 


0 


4. 


Business Education 


5. 


Educational Administration 


0 


5. 


Educational Admit... 


6. 


Business Administration 


0 


6. 


Business Admin. 


7, 


Other 


0 


7. 


Other 



11, Your doctorate is in what 
field: 



HWTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS: Listed below are a number of task 
statements that have been developed to assess the effectiveness of 
the doctoral internship program in vocational-technical education. 
You arc requested to respond with a 'Ves" or "no" answer indicating 
whether or not the internship was characterised by the presence of 
the tasks described below. These statements describe activities and 
knowledges that administrators, college tenchers and researchers In 
vocational- technical education should perform or possess. 

Each task statement Is preceded by two responses - YES and NO. 

Please indicate your response by filling in, the appropriate block. 

R KSPONSES TASK STATEMENTS 

YhS NO 

Uas the internship characterized by the presence of the opportunity to: 

Acquire a working knowledge of vocational-technical 
education at the state level. 

Participate in programs conc<>mcd with school-community 
relations. 

Implement federal, state, or local legislation relating 
to vocational-technical education. 
Serve as a speaker. 
Write and/or edit a rcport(s). 
Work on curriculum studies. 

Acquire a working knowledp.e of vocational -technical 
education at the loc.-d level. 



() 


0 


1. 


() 


0 


2. 


() 


0 


3, 


() 


(> 


4. 


() 


0 


5. 


<) 


0 


6. 


() 


0 


7. 



RESPONSES 



YES 



NO 



TASK STATOfENTS 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 



0 O 40. 



Participate ns a contributing conrolttee member. 
Review and/or evaluate proposals. 
Evaluate the existing educational prograai. 
Inteirpret school law. 

Work with a curriculum advisory commit tee (s). 
Observe the interaction between high-level personnel. 
Work in the area of special needs» l.e.» disadvantaged, 
handicapped, etc. 
Prepare tables, graphs, etc. 

Participate in the updating of vocational curricula. 
Demonstrate his ability in decision-making. 
Tabulate research data. 

Assume responsibility in his particular po8ition(s). 

Participate in the planning and/or designing of 

vocational facilities. 

Participate in released-time activities. 

Write and/or edit proposalCs). 

Work on cost-benefit analysis studies. 

Acquire a knowledge of the organizational structure 

of the institution. 

Meet with (recognxzed) leaders in the field. 
Contribute to the objectives and/or philosophy of 
the department. 

Work with a (general) advisory committee(s) . 
Participate in organized meetings as a recognized 
mer ' er. 

Acquire a working knowledge of vocational-technical 

education at the federal level. 

Conduct a historical study(s). 

Participate in seminars and/or workshops. 

Interpret federal educational legislation relating 

to vocational-technical education. 

Analyze and/or interpret statistical data. 

Conduct a descriptive study(s). 

Apply concepts of public relatio«<&% 

Compile and/or prepare periodic reports for 

distribution. 

Work with new instructional techniques. 
Work with (recognized) lenders in the field. 
Interact with local educational agencies as the 
relate to vocational- technical education. 
Spcnk to educational groups. 



ERIC 



RESPONSES 
YES NO 



TASK STATElfflNTS 



41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 

43. 



49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 

55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 

62. 

63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 



0 O 69. 



Interact with professional organizations. 
Prepare budgets or budgetary items. 
Meet and/or work with (recognised) leaders in 
other disciplines. 

Participate . "i an author or co-Luthor of a professional 
publication. 

Attend an in-service training program(s). 

Develop a working association with areas other than 

vocational -technical education. 

Develop instructional materials and/or educational 
media (software). 

Work with representatives of labor and industry in 
matters pertaining to the vocational education 
program. 

Work on follow-up and/or placement studies. 

participate in an assessment of organizational needs. 

Prepare an examination(s). 

Work on facilities planning studies, 

participate in the development of a new course 

and/or curriculum. 

Participate in the undertaking of studies and/or 
surveys . 

Serve as an educational consultant. 
Apply a multi-media approach to teaching. 
Review and/or evaluate department offerings. 
Participate in a program of vocational personnel 
recruitment. 

Perform a literature search for a project. 
Criticize research findings. 

Interact with federal educational agencies as they 

relate to vocational -technical education. 

Interpret local educational policy relating to 

vocational -technical education. 

Serve as an academic advisor to students. 

Write and/or present research findings. 

Design an interview schedule. 

Apply knowledge of learning strategics. 

Supervise research assistants and/or clerks. 

Participate in institution-wide meetings as a 

contributing member. 

Develop leadership ability. 



RESPONSES TASK STATeOTS 

YES NO 



Participate as a contributing committee member* 
Review and/or evaluate proposals. 
Evaluate the existing educational program. 
Interpret school law. 

Work with a curriculum advisory committee(s). 
Observe the interaction between high-level personnel. 
Work in the area of special needs, i.e., disadvantaged, 
handicapped, etc. 
P^rcpare tables, graphs, etc. 

Participate in the updating of vocational curricula. 
Demonstrate his ability in dec is ion -making. 
Tabulate research data. 

Assume responsibility in his particular position(a). 

Participate in the planning and/or designing of 

vocational facilities. 

Participate in released-time activities. 

Write and for edit proposal (s). 

Work on cost-benefit analysis studies. 

Acquire a knowledge of the organizational structure 

of the Institution. 

Meet with (recognized) leaders in the field. 
Contribute to the objectives .and/or philosophy of 
the department. 

Work with a (general) advisory coffimitte.e(s). 
Participate In organized meeting;' as a recognized 
member. 

Acquire a working knowledge of vocational-technical 

education at the federal level. 

Conduct a historical study(s). 

Participate in seminars and/or workshops. 

Interpret federal educational legislation relating 

to vocational-technical education. 

Analyze and/or interpret statistical data. 

Conduct a descriptive study(s). 

Apply concepts of public relations. 

Compile and/or prepare periodic reports for 

distribution. 

Work with new instructional techniques. 
Work with (recognized) leaders in the field. 
Interact with local educational agencies as the 
relotc to vocational-technical education. 
Speak to cducntional groups. 



0 


0 


8. 


<> 


() 


9. 


C) 


() 


10 • 


() 


() 


11. 


() 


() 


12, 


0 


() 


13. 


() 


() 


14, 


() 


0 


15. 


() 


0 


16. 


() 


0 


17. 


() 


0 


18. 


() 


0 


19, 


0 


0 


20. 


() 


() 


21. 


() 


0 


22. 


0 


0 


23. 


(> 


C) 




() 


() 




() 


() 




() 


() 




() 


t\ 
Ki 


oft 


() 


0 


29. 


() 


0 


30. 


0 


() 


31. 


() 


() 


32. 


<> 


0 


33. 


0 


0 


34. 


() 


0 


35. 


() 


0 


36, 


() 


0 


37. 


() 


0 


38. 


() 


0 


39. 


0 


() 


40. 



ERIC 



REg^PONSES TASK STATEIOTS 

YES NO 



41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 



49. 
50. 
51, 
52. 
53. 

54. 

55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 

62. 

63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 



0 0 69. 



Interact with professional organizations. 
Prepare budgets or budgetary items. 
Meet and/or work with (recognized) leaders in 
other disciplines. 

Participate as an author or co-author of a professional 
publication. 

Attend an in-service training program(s). 

Develop a working association with areas other than 

vocational -technical education. 

Develop instructional materials and/or educational 

media (software). 

Work with representatives of labor and industry in 
matters pertaining to the vocational education 
program. 

Work on follow-up and/or placement studies. 

Participate in an assessment of organizational needs. 

Prepare an exdmination(s). 

Work on facilities planning studies. 

Participate in the development of a new course 

and/or curriculum. 

Participate in the undertaking of studies and/or 
surveys. 

Serve as an educational consultant. 
Apply a multi-media approach to teaching. 
Review and/or evaluate department offerings. 
Participate in a program of vocational personnel 
recruitment. 

Perform a literature search for a project. 
Criticize research findings. 

Interact with federal educational agencies as they 
relate to vocational-technical education. 
Interpret local educational policy relating to 
vocational-technical education. ^ 
Serve as an academic advisor to students. 
Write and/or present research findings. 
Design an interview schedule. 
Apply knowledge of learning strategies. 
Supervise research assistants and/or clerks. 
Participate in institution-wide meetings as a 
contributing member. 
Develop leadership ability. 



RESPONSES 
YF^ NO 



TASK STATEMENTS 



() () 70, Identify problem areas to be researched. 

0 () 71. Teach in a classroom situation. 

() {) 7*» Serve as a panel member and/or a discussant. 

() () 73. Design a questionnaire. 

O () 74. Write and/or edit published materials, 

() () 75. Interact with state educational agencies as they 

relate to vocational-technical education. 
0 () 76. Review and/or evaluate research projects, 
O O 77. Supervise and/or direct the activities of other 

staff members. 

O () 78» Observe students enrolled in supervised teaching 

or student teaching. 
O () 79. Write an article(s) for publication. 
() () 80. Recommend and/or select a person (s) for a 

professional staff position, 
() 0 81. Direct pre-setvice and/or in-service training 

programs . 

O () 82. Set up and/or code research data. 

() () 83. Travel to educationally related institutions. 

() () 84, Serve on a graduate committee. 

() <) 85. Develop a working knowledge of informational 

sources relating to vocational-technical education. 
() () 86. Conduct an experimental study(s). 
<) () 87» Interpret state educational legislation relating to 

vocational-technical education. 
<) 0 88. Participate in the formulation of policy. 
() () 89. Demonstrate a knowledge of vocational curricula. 
() (> 90. Evaluate students, 
() () 91. Criticize research designs. 
() () 92. Participate in curriculum development. 
0 () 93. Work with state authorities in matters pertaining 

to the vocational education program. 
() () 94. Demonstrate his ability in problem-solving. 
O () 95. Work with lay groups in matters pertaining to the 

vocational education program, 
O 0 96. Speak to lay groups, 

() O 97- Participate in the preparation of proposals, 
() () 98. Design a study. 

0 () 99. Conduct research culminating in a comprehensive 
report. 

() <) 100. Participate in the preparation of proposals. 



TIIANK VOUl 



RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAI. EDUCATION 



INTERNSHIP COORDINATOR* 



Qualifications; Member of graduate faculty, part of 

whoso regular load is the advisement of 
doctoral students* 



Load 

designation: 



Duties; 



Generally, should equal 2-3 credits 
per semester I I - 2 in summer « 

1, Be responsible for official roster, 
acquiring and submitting grades* 

2. Maintain a current file of all intern- 
ships to date cross referenced by 
student and cooperating agency* and 
disseminate this information periodically. 

3. Maintain a file of inquiries concerning 
internships from (potential) cooperating 
agencies* Follow up. If appropriate. 

4, Act as resource to faculty and students • 
concerning Internships • past, present 
and future • 

Note: In no case, is the Internship 
Coordinator to serve in lieu of the 
adviser unless this is specifically 
requested by the adviser. 

5* Arrange for seminar sessions to provide 
feedback from students who are pursuing 
the Internship* 

6. Conduct periodic evaluative studies 
and report to the graduate faculty (or 
appropriate comaittee), together with 
any recommendations which data would suggest. 



^Approved by the Faculty November 19, 1971 



COLORADO STATE UNlVERSm PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

DEPT. OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INTERNSHIP RATING 

COORDINATOR'S COMPOSITE SCORE: 

— c SUMMARY OF EVALUATIVE MATERIALS 

(Usma of lutorn) 



INTERN'S I.*VALUATION 

A* Evaluation form •«* indications of: 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


I 


comment » 
































































indic/itior.rt of J 
















I. Accc-^nlinhnont 


2. Educr!tlo!>Al growth 
















3* P^^rcoril f.dlustr'r^nt 
















4, Good hr'"r»n relffitlonshlps , 
















SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION 

A. Evaluation form — indications of: 
















1 . Acconn J. inbiTJont 


2. F^duc'.tloml fjro^rth 
















3. Porconal adiustmant 
































B. Critical fnci.dont — Indlcatlono of: 
















1. Accor:>llnhnient 


2 m rducr.tlonal Growth 
















3, prtrrf^nal cdjuoti^'^nt 
















4, Good htw»n r«l«tlonships 
















COORDINATOR'S EVALUATION 

A* Vl»ltation report ^- Indlcationa of: 
















I . / c.co-.T.nl * ' rLrscnt 


2. Pfhic^tlr^nnl Orc:*th 










k 
1 

I 



COORDINATOR'S 
SUKMm OF EVALUATIVE MATERIALS . CONTINUED 



COORDINATOR'S EVALUATION • Continued 


5 


4 


3 


2 


I 


0 


Cdmmento 
















4. Good human rolatlonshlus 

















Date: 



By: 



ERIC 



COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. OF VOCAXIONM. EDUCATION 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
INTERNSHIP 



COORDINATOR'S Due: After each visit by Projoc 
VISITATION REPORT Director or Coordinator 

Student's Name - Assignment 

Institution Address __________ 



Supervisor .. Title _ Telophone 







Yes 


No 


Don't 

Know 


i. 


Is the Intern succeeding In his stated objectives? 








2. 


Is he given the responsibilities he seo|^s? 








3. 


Is he positive toward his training? 








4. 


Is his appearance and dress In keeping with his 
as loclatos? 








5. 


Is nupcrvlsor aware of his training? 








6. 


Is the supervisor aware of the Intern's objectives? 








7. 


Is tho supervisor satisfied with the Intern's 
pro^jrcsss? 









Zm Any .]^:;jol?lc.:iCo) arising? 



9* Can the coordinator assist? (E^q>Ialn) 



10. Wcro consents made to the supervisor about the problemCs)? 

R^rr.It . 



II • Intern's oxilnlon of his progress. 



12. Coordinator's opinion of the intern's progress, learnins assistwnents, 
and the supervision* 



13. Intern is able to relate to all in a humanistic manner. (Explain) 



14. Other coimcnCs; 



iS* Next appointment: 
Date 
Time 

16. Old the inter-n give the coordinator his copy of his daily diary? 



Coorainator 



Date 



COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INTERNSHIP 

Due: At the end of the Internship 



INTERN »S EVALUATION FORM 



(Read each question carefully and chock the 
answer that moot aoarly expresses your 
feeling. If you chock "undecided" it will 
moon you have no opinion.) 

!• This internship has given me valuable new 
experiences not available in the classrooa. 

Whv? 


9 

if 

o 

u 

v# 


Agree 


Undecided 


o 
w 

•rl 
» 


e 

0 

CO 
•rl 
Q 

to 
n 
o 
u 
ij 
tn 


2* The internship was less educational than 
expected. 

WhvT 












3. My future teaching plans have changed as 
result of this internship* 

Whv? 

* 












4. My supervisor was helpful , cooperative and 
interested in cuiking this a uaeful, learning 
experience • 

Whv? 












5. Others within the organization were very 
helpful* 












6» I succeeded in all of the objectives i planno* 
How: 


U 









• 

7* Tho pro^raa ftrsslssuaont was properly planned and 
enough time was available to complete It* 

How? 


e 

« 
u 

if 

60 

8 


Agree 1 


Undecided 


e 

Vr 

M 

to 


G 
O 
(4 
AO 

U 

eo 

0 

(4 
«>> 
en 












8. The Internship would have been more meaningful 
had I been given more rosponslblllty* 

Whv? 












9* This Internship will let me make a meaningful 
contribution to a future Job or teaching 
assignment* 

Whv? 












.10. A different placement would have been more worth- 
while. 

Why? 












11* The organizational structure of my assigned 

industry, agency or institution is clear to me. 

How? 












12 • Additional tine should have been allowed for 
this intern£;hip« 

Why? 

t 












IH* Thr* 1 lit* rrr n hnn rlvrn moi th*^ conf i^l *n<^k> utttX 
n. V/ J i\o Vic. . Lo develop rainy tu ^ siolutloA.i to 
Q problcias facing vo::atlonal educators. 

ERIC iiov 1 








5 


1^. 



14. 



Sho stipend is adoqu&te to covor additional 



How? 



15. 



»Focdb£ick»» to University personnel during 
tho internship poriod should be improved. 



How? 



X6. 



Th3 drJ.l;vx dl^r^, and cl'-n If leant conti:ibttt5 on 
rc*>ori:""]Term]Ltto 'taplio dcbcFiba aZciirazcoiy tuo 
cialiy end/or wooltly oxperioncea of tha intern- 
ship. 



How7 











O 










o 










k 










CO 


(D 










9 










14 

00 

< 
















O 


fs 






















ClO 




o 


H 




f3 


« 


0 






O 


u 






S 


M 


to 






w 




< 


D 


o 














































17. 



Considcffins thp. previous sixteen strtcnontn rnd other inforr- .ntlcii 
you hr.vo gajCScd during your internship » \70Ulcl you corc\znt on rr.;- 
part of youk^;:poriesnce that was mt^aningful to you and hox* this 
procr£ua could be strengthened to benefit others. 



e 

ERIC 



'( Intern)" 



COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY PROFESSIONAI. 
DEPT. OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INTERNSHIP 

Dua: At tho 

SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION FORM 
(CONFIDENTIAL) 

Intern 



1. He fieoka to understand the duties oi all 
individuals to whom he io aasignod. 
How: - 

2. Ho undoretandD ziio organisational ctructuro 
of this department. 

How: _ 

3. He Knows the obj^ctivos of this department. 
How: - 

4. He will complete a specie ic~ task on his own. 
How: _ 

5. He of f ore conot^ructive idoas . 
• How: _ 

6. Ho related witii others in a hiirruanlctie way. 
How: 

7. The intern's involvcasanto meet ths objectives 
of tho previously determined program assign- 
ment. 

How: _ 

8. My supurviaion timo is adequate to direct him 
without detriciont to my other tasks. 

Why: ■ 

9. He participates willingly in many Involveiiionts. 
How: 

10. He has the dopezidability I expect of my 
employees. 
How: _ 

II* Ho has the personal traits and qualifications 
for a position in this type of Job. 
How: 



DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
end of Internship 





Strongly Agroo 


o 


1 

o 

s 

CI 

o 

*§ 

D 


e 

% 

Q 


0 

o 

K 

m 

•Q 
P 

>f 

CD 
U 
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i~ - — 




1 


1 
































• 



























« 



12 • Ho fi::orclcrcs porsoafil Inlti&tivo to dnrlch his 
loarnlns &::porionco aside from his defined 
•seii^niiiant:. 
How J 

13. H« rcfidil^r accepts suggestions and criUicicsa. 
How; 



14. Ho chows a poaitlvo attitude toward this typo 
of Io«irnins o^porianco. 

How; 

15 0 Ha is punctual in his attondance, and neat in 
his persona i appearance. 
How; 

* . - — 

16. X would rato tho intcru's overall learning 
e3:pcriettco as oiscellont. 

Why? — 



17. Other coiL'unonts; 



Su^■■ rvi.ior 

* 



Date 





THE OREGON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

INTERN EVALUATION 

Namo of Intern: _ Evaluation Parlodt 

Location; 

INSTRUCTIONS: This evaluation shall ba completad by the intern's onytorx^iaov , 

Chetck tlio coliunn below that moat closely represents your choice 



1. RELATIONSIUP WITH GROUPS: 

1* Which of the following outside 
groups or cgencieo has tho 
intom boon Involved with; 

a* Lay Advisory Coimittee 

b* Einployors 

c* Labor Unions 

d» Cor_T.unity Crsanis^atlons 
and AG^^ci<^d 

e. Othorjs (Identify) 



/ MOUNT OF OPPORTUNITY EFFECTlVr^rrS 

12 PArvTYciPAva' xhx) livjLLlC 



Cci.^4c:nta: 



2* Which of tho following groups 
within tho cduc^itional unit 
has the intern been involved 
with: 

a» Toachars 

b, Adninictrative Staff Meetings 

c. Retreats 
d* Counaolors 

e* Principal/Desna & Assoc Deans 

f • Dopart»icnt Chairmen 





1 












( 

p 


















































1 






























, J 



















































Low 



HI 



3 m 5 



T 



1 










1 _ 

1 


1 




J 



ANo opportunity for participation 



• 



OPPORTUITITV 



2* (CoatLnued) 

Suparintondant/Prasldant 
h* School Boi^rds 
!• Studonts 
j. Other: __ 



R£U.TXONSHXP WITH C0IXE6UES: 

I, " Actively works with/ or racolvos 
cooperation from colleagues. 

2* Handles people well who disagree 
with his point of view, 

3* Seriously considers opinions 
of others* 

4, Offers and accopts criticism In 
a pocltlvoy tactful and pro- 
fessional nanncr* 

5* Assists » rather than Interferes, 
with work of colleagues* 

6* Effectively works with secretary 
and/or office staff* 



7* Other:' 



DSCISIOM ^tAKXN6 ABILITY: 

1* Is a careful planner, 

2. First gets the facts and then 
decides* 

3* Effective In applying now ap- 
roaches and/or teaching 

4« promotes coordination 

5. Can b.tndlo v-iral different pvo. 
blei^is that occur slmulfanoounly. 





U 2 


3 1 


4 



































































































































































































EPPECTIVENESS 

Lo w H 

•Si 5i g 



OPPORTUNITY 



EPFFCTIVnMESS 

oFu'irOutEM 



V. 



6» Worko erff Qctivoly even under 
fin^atratlns coadittons, 

?• Wh©n requested, wtlllngly accepts 
assls^^c^^^ less desirable to him* 

8. Is prompt and accurate in submit* 
ing requested information* 



9. Other: 



Co:^aoiiv:s: 



Personal and Professional Characteris- 
tics: 



I* 

t. 
3. 

5* 

7. 

8, 



personal and profossional conduct 
is supportive of institutional 
expectations. 

Objective when consider ins new 
points of view. 

Accepts responsibility. 

Adjust a easily to new situations. 

Gives an honest report of his 
problems and efforts. 

Strives to accoinplish personal 
objectives. 

Seeks council and/or guidance in 
the accomplishmont of per, obj. 



Other: 



Ccn'j^icn^s : 



i 



Hlj?h 



LowHlRh 



plodso mil;o cur^r.ostlons and/or comments that will add to the 
comprehcnaivenees of this report: 



* No opportunity to participate 



THE OREGON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



INTERN SUPERVISOR AND INTERN CENTER EVALUATION 
Namo of Suporvisors Evaluation Period; 

Name and Location of Intocn Contor: ,__.,^___,.„,«,^.,.^^.,.^«..««„- 



INSTRUCTIONS; Thl» ©valuation shall be completed by the Intorn . Check tho 

coluxsn below that most closely represents your feeling In 
regard to your Intern Center Supexnrisor* 



I. INTERN SUPERVISOR EVALUATION: 

The S r^v^ ^vlflior ; 

Tl JCTu-Zii up to date on new trends and 
materials in vocational education. 

2» Uci^s the proper information when 
maUing decisions* 

3. Has developed and utilized lon^-range 
plans for the center /school. 

4. Understands the extern^ inter » EPDA 
and teacher intern pvo^rema^ 

5. Has a flexible worJcins relationship 
with tho intern. 

6. KfiB invol-s-ed the intorn in all voc- 
ational adainistrativa responsibilities 
such as: 

a. Administration 

b. Supervision 
c. Coordination 

d» Teacher Educa'cion 
e. Consultation 

7. Is tolerant of opinions other than 
his own. 

8. Ej.pcccatio»s of tho supervisor are 
realistic as to tho intern's work load. 

9. Offers arvd accepts criticism in a pos- 
itive and professional manner* 

10. Contributes to professional growth and 
dovclop!^5i>nt of Intern. 

11. Offnro cnoictance and guidance with tlv^ 
) work of the intern. 
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.2- 



•"naT 



« The Supecvtsoir: 
X2. 



Has provided necoesary orientation 
during the first three months of the 
Intern appointment, concerning: 



b. 
c» 

A. 
e* 
f . 
6* 



Flies 

Resource aaaterlals 
Policy Handbook 
Organization of center 
Budget iBaterlaX 
Advisory coaamittee 
Cosssunity involvements 



X3, 
X4. 

15. 
X6. 



Has personal characteristics that are 
condusivo to a good rcXatlotttihlp. 

Ravl^'ws with the intern, at loast 
monthly, the intoras porsonnol 
objdctlv&s* 

Encotirages educational activities out- 
aide the institution. 

Advices the intern regarding outside 
educational acaivltios and/or pro- / 
fessional developacnt. 



High 



X7. Takes time to interact with the Intern. 

X8. Has regular supervisory sessions 
scheduled and held. 

It. INTERN CENTER EVALUATION: 

Inntnxctlono! This evaluation ehall bo 
completed by the inte rn. Chocic tho coluiim 
below that ino~cIoiS^jLy represontn your 
feeling In rc-ard to your intoun center. 

X. The Intern is considered a regular 
moTAber of the utaff. 

* 2, The tnt'^rn has nceecs to Lhr»Mo 

facilities and corvlcor. r,..f:r. »nary ^ 
to perform tho aCCompli.r.i-^r^t:» e::p ctor. 

- o by bis Intern cantor 6up«iCvliior and the 

Oregon State University i^upetviftorn. 



Tho followlns list of Itcma are 
provided by the tnt:orn center for 
ovorall ir.plcuJcnCAtlon and InCont 
of the tr4i:tiri» pror.rfiua: (Ploaso chocK 
tUo approprlato column) 

Hnrdwnrcj 

a* Doak aad chair 
b* Telophono 

c. FtLlRs Cablnot 

d. Of f tco spaco la close proximity 
to supcxn/iaor 

e* Use of conference and/or meeting 
facilities 

f. Office supplies 

g. Cost froe and convenient parking 
at tha center 

h. After hours access to the office 
aroa 

Use of ,Fr.clllt5-rf{ ; 

a, Scxvlcos, oquipraent, and personnel 
within the center as granted the 
intern supervisor 

b, ProvisluiiS fcr Ions distance 
telephone calls whwn appropriate 
and/or official 

c» Sccrotarlcil assistance with typing, 
filing, etc, 

d, Flejclbility of working hours and 
travel 

e* porttrr^o for intern business and 

otb'r nc.coiitic.:!r» malliri]^ (non- 
pccLonal) 

Frir c B< n .rttn ; 

a. Sick leave conpar'»^»lo to Intern 

mip.--:vl: In p.C(>pQ;.-Vi o.i to tho 
tlv.o spent at tho centtjr. 



Mm 



Intern Center Evalmrtloa ; 

4* Tho intern is responsible to one 
person only at any given tice. 

5. Tho goals of tho intern eontor 
are cospatiblo with the goals 
of tho intern in providing 
vocational adainiotration esperienco. 



\^X. flo&ae make 8ussoQt:ions and/or cosrstents that will add to tho 
I coniprehensivcnoaa of thla ro^iort; 



) 
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